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Read these 3 Basic Books 
by J. I. RODALE 


HE is the best guide to the organic movement. 
The “bible” of thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual gardener can 
obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in 
health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- 
lished in this country in years. 

Next to the Atom Bomb, nothing else in the 
world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth 
that sustains him and keeps him from starvation. 
Even more than atomic energy, our topsoil could be- 
come beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods and is guaranteed to “give a case of the 
jitters to all back yard gardeners as well as... farmers 
who have been playing it the easy way by using chemi- 
cal fertilizers. It will very well send them back to the 
compost heap.”—The New Yorker. “Brings the all- 
important world problem of soil conservation into 
focus for the individual gardener.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “An exciting book, both for the farmer and 
the gardener.’’"—Richardson Wright, in House and 
Garden. 

PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants 
to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


The amazing story of an organic farm 


ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed 

into rich farm land by use of the organic meth- 
od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, 
recommendations for making pastures, reclamation 
of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- 
holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The 
value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- 
portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization 
of the compost method are all clearly explained. 

Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was 
regarded as one of the best herds in England 
proved, upon government inspection, to be 66% 
diseased—the result of deficiencies in the food 


HUMUS and the FARMER 


THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
A section of India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their food. A race of 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy- 
ancy that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. Full details show how any gar 
dener or farmer can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 
263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 


STONE MULCHING 
IN THE GARDEN 


NEW INVENTION in gardening! An authori- 

tative guide to the use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This 
sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most re- 
markable and promising cultural practice proposed 
in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00 
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plants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
farm land sold. Friend Sykes then purchased 750 
acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
round about considered practically worthless. He 
subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 
exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 
materials. 

As a result, the cattle and horses were main- 
tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 
ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting 
farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 
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[4 —Not tiny bulblets; they average 3” in cir- 4 Glowing shades of gold and yellows; for 
i | parse agro to increase size 100 100 borders, rockeries, etc. Will multiply in 
~) = and quantity; bloom for years into large, ground; bloom 

4  long-stemmed Tulips of breath-taking 

x _sbeauty! Order these choice bulbs in a glori- 

x) b lb bulb $0 IMPORTED DUTCH GRAPE 

Mixture now — for planting a S HYACINTHS — deliciously 
i : grant; “Heavenly Blue” 

LW i 50 SPRING-FLOWERING IM- $ 69 | 69 shade with each 100 Daffodil and Narcissus Bulb 

FREESE ctoas mus 


“ENTAELS ANY TWO £2.69 OFFERS FOR ONLY *5.00 


GIANT GOLDEN TRUMPET GRACEFUL DUTCH GIANT RED EMPEROR =| 


> DAFFODILS HyaCINTHS| TULIPS 


Huge, long-stemmed beauties; will bloom 
: fusi — especial Holland's supreme achievement; spectacu- 
: A ap of lovely shades ly lar Darwins of tremendous size, often 9” 
__ effective in borders or beds! across when open! Tall, sturdy, brilliant 


25 Buces | 4 scarlet; your garden's crown jewels! 


1) year after year, adding sunny color to 


- your garden! 


FREE! 15 BLUE SPRING STAR FLOWER 
© BULBS (Triteleia)—sweet-scented, 12 DUTCH WOOD HYACINTHS © 
lavender-blve flowers, up to across on tall FR EE (SCILLA)—pink, blue ond white FR EE 40 SNOWDROPS—dazzling white, 
oe stems; with each 25 Daffodil Bulb order! Mulitply i J : star-shaped flowers — first her- 


—with each 15 Dutch Hyacinth Bulb order! Perfect © gids of Spring-with each 18 Red Emperor Tulip 


for planting in clusters or borders. Bulb order! 


, rapidly in ground. Plant in front of Daffodils for 
*{\) @ symphony of bive and gold. 


_ANY THREE *1.69 OFFERS FOR ONLY * 


COMPLETE SPRING GARDEN SPECIAL! 


W All of above 5 offers totaling 


425 BULBS...ONLY ‘9.00 


with every $9.00 order—75 exotic Rock Garden Bulbs in exciting and colorful 


F 2£E sc ! mixiure; containing many rare and unusual flowers collected from Asia and 
MS Europe. Ideal for rock gardens, borders, scatter planting. 


_ Compare and be convinced! These 500 bulbs are actually worth $17.00. Order now—you save $8.00! 


220—Fifth Ave., Dept.F9 *New York 1, N. Y. 


? Shipped postpaid East of Mississippi; elsewhere add 25c. 
Send check, M. O. or C. O. D. 


FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST! 
Beautifully illustrated in color; teeming with 
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Dress it up by planting Spring ‘jij 
flowering BULBS in the Fall. 


TULIPS 
JONQUILS 4 
HYACINTHS, 
ETC. 


il 
Ask for catalog of our large mi 
selection of imported bulbs. fi 

i 


Have also limited supply of mixed , 
Tulip Bulbs—all large blooming 

size. 
50 Bulbs $1.50 100 Bulbs $2.50 lif 
A bargain—don’t delay in order- 
ing. 


OUR 
SPECIAL SELECTION jf 


Many varieties of Spring Flower- « 
ing Bulbs. A 


— ASK FOR CATALOG — 


You.... 


must begin now to help pre- 1) 
serve America’s natural re- il 
sources. Gather NOW all iii 
waste material in your garden ‘ij 
and make it into compost. ! 

all 


EARTHWORMS 


(Domesticated) | 


will turn waste material in com- ‘jill 
post pile into valuable HUMUS. iii 
They do the work nature’s way. ‘till 
EARTHWORMS are your most ult 
valuable animal. 


Free books with orders 


400-500 Earthworms 

Book: Compost—how to 
make it Hi 

OR Leaves and what MI 
they do ' 


Book: Our Friend the 
Earthworm 

OR The Compost Gar- 

dener 


800-1000 Earthworms $4.75 


Instructions with order. 
East of Mississippi River order prepaid. 
West thereof add 10%. 
Send postal for copy of treatise 
on EARTHWORMS. 
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A Chrysanthemum Garden aflame with 
colors, in fine contrast against the cool 
background of the rustic fence. These 
flowers are a fitting finale for Nature’s 
flower shows. 

Photo by Genercux 
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Worthless Gravel to 
Productive Soil in 
Five Years 


My Dad was a great advocate of 
Organic Farming back in the turn 
of the century and did some remark- 
able work on down Eastern Long 
Island Gravel Hills. Within less 
than five years he transformed a ten 
acre patch of hilly gravel into one 
of the most remarkable tomato and 
pepper growing patches on Long 
Island, and he did this all with a 
compost of sod, leaf mold, and peat 
moss—which was being imported or 
introduced from Northern Germany 
in large quantities. 

Following the preachment and 
practices of that remarkable advo- 
cate and experimenter, Sir John 
Laws of Rothamstead. He trans- 
formed this barren waste into a pro- 
lific producer of enormously large 
tomatoes and peppers. Yes, “Be- 
lieve it or not,” many the size of 
an average cheese pumpkin. It was 
hard work for us kids disking large 
layers of peat, sod and leaves, with 
swamp-mug; into a black fibrous 
soil which after seasoning with na- 
tural rock phosphate, of course, 
which was then so cheaply acquired 
~barge loads of manure from New 
York City. It was then worked into 
the gravel. After a few years of this 
the results were remarkable. 

In salutation to our “Great Amer- 
ican Dirtmonkey’—The Reoman. I 
well remember how the Shinnacocks 
gathered frost fish, seaweed, and 
swamp-mug and composted this and 
hoed it into sandy soil—they never 
plowed. Yet by hoeing their com- 
post into hills got remarkable re- 
sults. 

In conclusion—good luck to Or- 
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MECO Shredder 
a ey PORTABLE — Only $75 


With % h.p. Electric 


Motor — $39, 
Instant Leafmold 


A bushel in less than 
.2 minutes; wet or dry. 


Terms: Cash with order. 
Shipped f.o.b. Penna. 


LEWISBURG, 


PATENT PENDING 


The Mac Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gardens 
Wayside Beauties 


AUTUMN 
PLANTING 


Never before has Wayside Gardens been 
able to present so many splendid, top-notch, 
choice new varieties. 140 pages of colorful 
illustrations and accurate descriptions of the 
world’s finest new bulbs, roses, shrubs and 
hardy plants. 


Wayside “1950 Tulip Mixture’ 


Superb mixture of big, beautiful, top-quality, imported 
tulips in a harmonius blending of colors and graceful 
shapes. This outstanding annual offer cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere at double the prices shown. Designed to 
give all the best varieties at attractive savings. Order these 
superior, prize tulips today and avoid disappointment. 


Top Size Bulbs of Wayside Tulip Mixture 
50 bulbs $6.50; 100 bulbs $12.00; 250 bulbs $28.00. 


William Tel 
new giant tulip— 36” 


Excitin, 
nie re raspberry-rose out- 
side, rich rose-pink inside with 
white center and black anthers. 

Doz. $2.50; 100, $16.50 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Unquestionably, this is the finest catalog offered anywhere. Almost 200 pages 

filled with exctting new introductions and worthwhile old favorites, fully listed 

and illustrated in "‘true-to-life’’ colors. This splendid reference book contains 

explicit cultural directions and helpful garden hints. To be sure you get your copy, 

7 15 necessary that you enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, for postage 
handling costs. 


90 MENTOR AVE. 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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ps! YOU CAN 
HAVE HEALTHY 
VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 
° Mix in the Compost Heap 
* FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organic Gar- 
dener ... A slow-acting, long-lasting ener- 
gizer that increases and replenishes the or- 
ganic content of the soil .. . 
texture .. 


Improves soil 
. absorbs and retains plant-nour- 
ishing moisture . . 
soil . 


. helps decomposition of 
. - loosens clay soil. 


Packed in Handy 50 Ib. Bags 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you where Pick-up and Delivery is avail- 
able; if not available shipped to nearest freight 
station. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi River. 
(Write for freight West of Miss R.) 


NEW LOW PRICE 
Send $1.90 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 sq. ft. of 
NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 bags) 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


rates 


ganic Gardening which I know will 
grow to America’s leading agricul- 
tural journal or agronomist’s month- 
ly. It must—as all good things do! 


Mr. Llewellyn Conrad, 
New York 11, New York 


Organic Gardening Pays 


Organic Gardening pays. This 
past summer I had 414-50 foot rows 
of Kentucky wonder beans. No com- 
mercial fertilizers. 6” from each row 
I dug a trench and filled it with 
compost. The trench was a round 
point shovel wide and deep. I 
mulched it between the row 5” deep 
with grass and weeds. 

We had then had a drought of 
4 weeks. However, I picked 314 
bushels of beans. The vines began to 
dry up and the mulch disappeared. 
I mulched again 10” deep with grass 
and weeds. I watered this 3 or 4 
times and no more during the sea- 
son. The worms came up and the 
mulch went down. The blossoms 
came in spite of no rain. I picked 
814 bushels more beans. There was 
a total of 12 bushels in all. Thank 
God for the worms, weeds and beans. 


Glen W. Stevens 
Ward Hill, Mass. 


Natural Fertilizer Deposit 


Last year on our experimental 20 
acres, we used very, very small 
amounts of this ‘‘plant food’’ on com- 
posted soil and, for instance with 
broccoli we had blossoms nine inches 
across. Put in one half teaspoonful 
when transplating small plants. We 
have had seven killing frosts to date 
and we still have broccoli that is 
green, still growing and the taste is 
delicious. Analysis shows twelve of 
the minerals. 

The ranchers around here have 
thousands of pasture acres, use 20 to 
100 acres to a steer, year around pas- 
ture. Soil is light sandy loam in most 
areas, very light rainfall. They can- 
not wait to build up these pastures 
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FISH 


FERTILIZER 
ind ORGANI 


@ Promotes Growth of FLOWERS, 
LAWNS, BUSHES, VEGETABLES, 
POTTED PLANTS... 


@ CONCENTRATED—Ready for 
instant Use... 


@ Has NO UNPLEASANT ODOR! 


You'll be amazed at the way your 
growing things thrive on BIO-GRO! 
it's absolutely NEW; a liquefied or- 
ganic fish fertilizer with added mi- 
cronutrients. Nutritionally complete 
—neutral in pH—absolutely SAFE 
for all plants. ECONOMICAL, too. 
One pint makes 40 to 100 gallons of 
nourishing, pure liquid plant food. 
You can get BIO-GRO from most 
seed stores; or order by mail. Pint 
cans $1.00; quarts $1.65 or half- 
pint trial size 60c—all postpaid. Write 
“Bio-Gro Division Bioproducts.” 


ORDER NOW! 
> Make this year’s 
garden your finest 
...with BIO-GRO! 
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Do You Know How To Put 
DYNAMIC GROW - POWER 


into your soil 


e Add life and energy to jaded soils without 
® chemicals—Nature's way! 
§ ActivO is an ultra-rich, velvety black humus § 


§ fortified with minerals and billions of 
= Nature’ s own heaith-giving organisms. vita-§ 
$ mins and hormones. Just add to soil. Condi-s 
® tions, activates and sweetens it. Plants§ 
grow greener, stronger. Vegetables and 

fruit taste better; flowers are prettier. § 
Helps any soil . . Use any time ofs 
year... Use NOW . . . Send today for§ 
free literature and generous’ supply 

ActivO, $2.00, postpaid. 


ActivO-Central Bridgeton 14, Ind.: : 
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New, Organically Balanced Plant Food 
ame helps develop HEALTHY 

SHRUBS 


you get a concentrate that provides (1) Immediate, 


and (2) continuing benefit throughout the growing 
year! ESPOMA may be applied direct to soil, or 
added to composts. Contains no filler or chemicals 
. . . will not wash out of soil, but remains to aerate 
and add bulk. Encourages earthworms and helpful 
bacteria. 


100°° PURE ORGANIC 
BALANCED SCIENTIFICALLY 


ESPOMA contains King Crab, ness. Contains vitamins and hor- 


Poultry Manure, Bonemeal, Cas- mones. Neutralizes harmful soil 8 
5 tor Pomace, Cocoa Tankage, Fish conditions, gives soil highest 
a= ] and other organics. Dehydrated moisture-retaining capacities, 00 ‘ 
and ground to a desirable fine- makes soil rich in plant foods. 
é. 
ORDER FROM THIS AD @ Write for Free Literature 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order — THE ESPOMA CO., Dept. F, Millville, N. J. ag 
Pioneers in Organic Processing Since 1929 J. 


GREAT BOOKS FOR ORGANIC GARDENERS BY 
THE GREAT PIONEER OF THE ORGANIC MOVEMENT 


Sir Albert Howard 


The Soil and Health 


THE AGRICULTURAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of the world’s foremost scientist in the field of 
organic farming, it gives Sir Albert Howard’s ex- 
periences of 40 years in restoring to good health 
the stricken soils, plants, and animals of many 
countries, among them India, parts of Africa, 
England, and the West Indies. His findings have 
revolutionized farming techniques. 


An Agricultural Testament 
THIS IS THE BASIC WORK which established 
the principles underlying the organic method. 
Sir Albert Howard draws attention to the loss of 
soil fertility, brought about by the vast increase 
in crop and animal production, that has led to 
such disastrous consequences as a general un- 
balancing of farming practices, an increase in 
plant and animal diseases, and the loss of soil by 
erosion. He contends that only organic methods 
can repair these losses. 


Far from being just another gardening book, 
The Soil and Health is probably the deepest and 
most authoritative study of organiculture ever 


Louis Bromfield has said An Agricultural published. The author’s method is as applicable 


Testament is “the best book I know on the soil 
and the processes that take part in it.” A practical 
textbook for the organicultural novice. Fully il- 
lustrated. 253 pp. $3.50. 


to backyard gardening as to a thousand-acre farm. 
Here is the bible of the organic gardening move- 
ment—and a challenge to all farmers and garden- 


ers. Illustrated. 307 pp. $4.00. 


Order copies today from ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9G, Emmaus, Pa. 
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FOR Beat Rewults 


THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 


lowers, lawns, vegetables, grains 

—all growing things respond 

quickly and vigorously to even 
one application of this safe, effective 
fertilizer. 
Non-acidulated, Ruhm’s Phosphate 
Rock won't leach out, so you can 
apply it now or any time, direct to 
the soil or to compost heaps. You'll 
get results first crop—and every crop 
for years to come. Three generations 
of farmers and gardeners attest its 
worth. 


Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 


For Price, Full Information write 


AUSTIN FEED AND SEED CO., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, Ind. 
ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, R-5, Muskegon, 
Mich. 
A. GRAMS AND SONS, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
J. E. HARRIS, Box 28, Ames, lowa 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, IIlinois 


YOUR soit 
NEVER OF STRENG 
TH 


postpaid 
ACTIVO GARDENS 


. 

: BEFQ 

s EXAGGERATION? ‘ 
$ Only a little—for ActivO does fire your soil § 
e with life and energy . . . conditions, activates e 
4 and sweetens. Plants glow with § 
health. Flowers are prettier; fruit 
> and vegetables taste better. It's § 
4 Nature’s own wonderful process in®# 
Ps amazing new form. Try it! Just add § 
4 tiny amount to pot, bed or garden ® 
. soil. Send now; season’s supply, $2.00 § 
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or bean growing fields with the Or- 
ganic Farming methods. Granted 
that the Organic method is best, and 
should eventually be used exclusive- 
ly, would their soil be harmed by the 
use of these products of glacial de- 
posits? These trace minerals con- 
tained in the clay or shale, ground 
to dust size, do not burn seeds or 
plants when applied at planting 
time, sidedressed, banded or broad- 
cast. They only need to use 300 
pounds to the acre when applied to 
the seed, for instance, potatoes. 


Would a sheet composted pasture, 
used with all the common sense 
necessary as to rotation, adding 
these trace mineral clays build the 
soil faster and without injury to the 
essential bacteria of the soil? To this 
could be added the pulverized rocks 
such as phosphate rock, dolomite 
and gilsonite. Do not these trace 
mineral shales and clays come under 
the heading of pulverized rocks? 


I was interested in the first report 
from Soil and Health Foundation 
and notice reference to the wheat 
grown “for fifteen years” on organic 
soil. This wheat contained many of 
the trace minerals. Of course, I know 
all soils react differently, but how 
long would it take to have these trace 
minerals in the soil by the constant 
use of organics, and how long to 
show up in the product of the soil 
such as corn, wheat or vegetables? 


Will you please advise where I 
may purchase rock phosphates, col- 
luidal phosphates, glauconite, and 
dolomite (25%) ground to 4 inch 
or less? Carload lots. Nearest ship- 
ping point to Colorado Springs. 


Please do not think I am dividing 
my preference for the pure organic 
method. I am for it 100%. We are 
building a sanitarium here where 
people may live and learn by actual 
experience that organically grown 
food products build health and 
sometimes will restore health to peo- 
ple who have some “miseries.” Will 
cost $100,000.00. Have worked three 
years on the soil. (Please! No pub- 
licity). I was asked to tell the diners 
at our Farmers Luncheon Club 
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about the unusual results we have 
obtained with organics. Many inter- 
ested took along the Organic Farmer 
booklet and crowded around and 
asked questions. I am to have an. 
other talk soon and need these an- 
swers to intelligently discuss the 
problems of the ranchers. 

We tried to mind our own bui- 
ness, but the quality of 12 acres of 
unusually sweet corn we sold to our 
neighbors and a leading hotel got 
nosed around and then a reporter 
from the local paper came out and 
“wrote me up” and now I am busy 
answering questions from all over 
the state. The newspaper article was 


all haywire. I have a sign at the| 


ranch that reads “Experimental gar- 
dens, demonstrating the use of Na 
ture’s Supplementary Minerals.” 
The reporter was not satisfied by my 
simple statement that I cooperated 


with Nature and the minerals were} 


manufactured by natural processes 
in the soil, so now I think I will 
have Mr. Rodale write up my story 
and print me a booklet. I then can 
give an inquirer the booklet and 
keep on with my work in the fields 
and enjoy the happiness that has 
been the result of exercise, sunshine, 
good food and the thoughts that 
come from a balanced living. 
Best wishes for continued succes 
in your progressive educational 
work. 
Earnestly yours, 
JoHN ALBRIGHT 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Epitor’s Note: Sheet composting 
and proper pasture practices will 
rebuild a pasture satisfactorily. The 
rebuilding will be hastened by ad 
ding phosphate rock, seaweed, and 
other natural sources of element 
which are essential to plant growth 
The effects of these elements on the 
soil and the growing plants will be 
almost immediate. Sources of thes 


materials are, phosphate rock from 
Teton Phosphate Company, Ine, 
Montpelier, Idaho; dolomite from 
Valley Dolomite Corp., 208 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri; Bally, 
Penna. and colloidal phosphate from 
Hoover Soil Service, Gilman, Illinois 
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Hulling Sunflower 
Seeds 


In preparing sunflower seed for 
eating, I have found the best way 
is to pour hot water over them and 
off in half a minute, then let them 
stand covered for 5 or 10 minutes. 
They will then crack easily and 
quickly. 

Mabel N. Andrews 
2517 N. Orange Ave. 
Orlando, Florida 


Mulching is Necessary 
in Florida 


To grow plant life in Dade Coun- 
ty the organic way is no different, 
as I see it, than handling it in any 
other section of the country. Our 
seasons being entirely different, 
this must be taken into considera- 
tion in planting. To get all this 
information, it would be well to go 
to the Dade County Agricultural 
Agent. 

I am thoroughly convinced that 
heavy mulching of trees is not only 
advisable but necessary in this 
(Dade County, Florida) climate, 
and under our soil conditions, but 
I am a great believer in compost. 
I note Mr. Rodale has changed his 
idea now entirely, and whereas he 
formerly advocated using the Indore 
method of composting, he now ad- 
vocates the spreading of this ma- 
terial on the ground to be used, and 
permits it to disintegrate and decay 
right on the land itself Of course, 
this has, for many years, been 
known as the trash method of farm- 
ing, and has been used successfully 
for a long time. It has its advan- 
tages, and on the face of it seems 
to be nature’s way of handling it. 
I think if a heavy application of 
mulch is spread on the land and 
permitted to remain for a number 
of weeks, and then disced in with a 
harrow, you get very good results. 
On the other hand, I am not pre- 
pared to say the old Indore method 
of making compost should be en- 
tirely abandoned. At this writing 
I have many tons of compost in 
piles, and literally full of earth- 
worms. If you undertake to com- 
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RAINBOW Assorted Tulips 
Fine Mixture, Large 20 for $1 — 100 for $3.50 


TREE TULIPS 


‘TEA ROSES 
Everbloomers. Under color only. Red, Pink, 
White, two-tone and Yellow. 2 yr. strong plants. 
2 for $1.00 


The flowers are the same as usual. Tulips, 
though, grow as miniature trees. Each stem 
bears 4 to 5 flowers, height about 1 foot. 
This great novelty just over from Holland. 
10 for $1.00 


A grand mixture of all types of Daffodils for 
naturalization. 


25 for $1.00 — 100 for $3.50 — 500 for $17.50 
————HOLLAND BULBS______ 


HYACINTHS 
Fine bedding size. One each of 6 colors. 
A Rare Item 8 for $1.00 
50 for $1.00 
CROCUS. Large bulb—all colors 50 for $1.00 


HOLLAND IMPORTED ROCK GARDEN 
MIXTURE. Fine for borders as well. Many 


delightful sorts .............. 35 for $1.00 


RHODODENDRONS 


Mixtures of 8 to 10 inch plants .... 6 for $1.00 


FRAGRANT VIOLETS. 


ROSES CLIMBING 
American Beauty Red Everbloomer. Paul Scarlet 
Crimson. Primrose. Yellow Climber. White 
Climber. 2 yr. plants. each ............ $1.00 


UNUSUAL INDOOR PLANTS 
ANSY FACE GERANIUM 


Great clusters of pansy like blue flowers 


3 for 

BEGONIAS 
REX-—-handsome large leaves in red, silver, 
etc. Gorgeous colors ............++. 2 for $1 


STAR BEGONIA 
Leaves resemble a star. Handsome foliage, 
beautiful flowers. Leaves are bronze, red 
and emerald green .............. 2 for $i 
Beefsteak Begonias .............. 2 for $i 
ANGEL WING—-Silver Foliage. Red Rever- 
sed. Handsome Fl. ............ 3 for $1 
ROSE BUD—Flowers resemble a miniature 
Rose; red, pink, white .......... 3 for $I 
Terra Vermiculite—A new product that will 
root African violet leaves & other plants with- 
out fret or worry. Roots like magic. It is of a 


silvery appearance. ........ Large package $/ 
The kind florists use. Long stems, very large HOUSE COLLECTION 
A lovely selection of plants that will flower 
PEONY ROOTS. 1 Pink, 1 Red, 1 White. perpetually, All different. ........ 6 for $1 
ly ee 3 for $1.00 SAINT PAULIA GENEVA — The new blue 
DGE. (Privet) Nice size ...... or $i. bordered white. Normally $3. NOW $1 each. 
CREEPING MYRTLE LEAF COLLECTION: 1 DuPont Blue; 1 Du- 


(Vinca Periwinkle) A lovely creeper. Always 
evergreen. Where grass won't grow 15 for $1.00 
(100 for $5.00 — 1000 for $45.00) 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. Very large flowering 


AMPELOPSIS (Boston Ivy) 2 yr. 2 for $1.00 


PACHYSANDRA. (Spurge) Shade loving ground 
MADONNA LILIES .............. 3 for $1.00 


VINE COLLECTION 


TRUMPET VINE. (Bignona) 2 yr. 2 for $1 


ree aring type. 
non-bearing type 4 for $1.00 
HALLS HONEYSUCKLE for bank 


Pont Orchid, 1 White Water Lily, 1 BiColor, 1 
Red Head, 1 Blue Eyes, 1 Plum, 1 Crinkles, 8 
Leaves and Pack of Rootmaker. 


Handsome large plants—ready to 
2 for $i 


PASsiON PLANTS 
Bougainville Crimson Lake 


Brilliant Red-Mammoth Flowers. Don't fail 
to have this handsome plant .... 2 for $1 


GLOXINIA BULBS 

From Belgium (Assorted Colors) 
4 Large Bulbs for $1 — 10 bulbs for $2 

Plant 4” deep. Use leaf mold 
TO MAKE AFRICAN VIOLETS GROW 
AND BLOOM—USE “REJUVENATOR” 
Good Booster for African Violets & Other 
Plants. An organic powder fertilizer 60¢ 


or trellis, white and golden flowers 5 for a 


flowers. Best for trellis ...... 3 for $1.00 


CRANBERRIES . . For low places 12 for $1.00 


ASPARAGUS 
Martha Washington Variety. Fine large roots. 


STRAWBERRIES 
GEM EVERBEARING 25 for $1 
25 early—25 late—50 in all $1 
BLUEBERRIES 
Rancocas, Rubel, Jersey, ete. 


8” to 15” in size. Branched bearing .. 5 for $1 
6 for $5 
25 for $5 — 100 for $15 


PHILODENDRON—Beautifu! green leaves. Long 
vines. 4 for $i 


PARLOR IVY 
Easiest of all indoor plants. Rapid grower. 
Handsome green foliage. Grows in soil or 


ORGANIC MATTER 
age 25,000 years (as estimated by 


Glacial 


experts) 


This pitch black material contains an entire 
forest omitting sand or soil. About 5% leaf 
mold—balance sod and general vegetation. Add 


one part to three parts sand or soil. Truck 
loads within a 30 mile area. 
Per bushel (sifted) ............ $2.50 prepaid 


Detailed analysis with each purchase. 


Add to each $1 purchase ‘and postage 
— COME AND VisiIT us — 
From Philadelphia, Route 39 — One mile from White Horse Pike, Left. 
OPEN DAILY AND SUNDAY UNTIL 6 P. M. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY, 


Inc. 
HAMMONTON. N. J. 


Organic Gardening now bas its own 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 
See outside back cover of this issue for details on how 
YOU CAN SAVE 20% ON CLOTHBOUND BOOKS! 
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Normal Elimination 
Strong Healthy Teeth 


Better Digestion Restful Sleep 
Continued Good Eyesight 


THEN STOP THROWING AWAY PRECIOUS 
VITAMINS AND MINERALS IN YOUR FOOD 


Look what VITA MIX does 


Makes health drinks in 1 to 4 minutes, makes 
soup without boiling in 3 minutes, makes cake 
batter ready for oven in 3 minutes, chops 

ole grain into flour or cereal in 1 to 4 


minutes, chops vegetable salads in 5 seconds. 
In preparing food the ordinary way, you peel 
off and throw away those vitamins and min- 
eral-filled parts which are so essential to good 
health. With the Vita-Mix you keep ALL the 
natural health-giving food value. That’s why 
you can literally drink your way to health 
with the Vita Mix. Completely liquefies, whips, 
chops emulsifies all fruits and vegetables into 
tangy, appetizing drinks. Leaves no pulp. No 
cooking, juicing or peeling of rinds necessary. 
Now has new unbreakable stainless steel bowl. 
Easy to sterilize. 


Natural Foods Institute 
Dept. OC-9 
= Olmsted Falls, Ohio 


: i want to drink my way to health. Rush 4 
sme your Vita Mix worth $39.95 plus « 


S your two free gifts, an electric grill§ 
sand toaster worth $9.95 and the Recipe s 
Book worth 55c. 
: saving of $20.50. 


: NAME .. 
appREss 
perry ... 


| enclose $29.95, a§ 


STATE 


VITA MIRACLE RECIPE BOOK worth 
Shows you how to make 533 delicious dishes 
and drinks with your Vita Mix. 


VITA MIX 
YOU PAY $29.95 


ELECTRICAL GRILL & TOASTER worth $ 9.95 
Toasts perfectly two sandwiches at a time. 
Makes preparing meals lots easier. 


55 


worth 39.95 
TOTAL VALUE $50.45 


Now you can compost 
in a tiny backyard, 


bage, 


leaves, 


edor. No heap-making 
COMPOSTER CABINET 


-make RICH SOIL-BUILDER— 
even in your basement, from gar- 
other waste!.... in 2 to 6 weeks! Wo 
Easy . All you need is the 

(buy ready-built or build 
from plans) and low-cost activator— 
ACTIVO. Solves disposal problems. 

Send today for amazing details. No 
obligation. Plans for building only 35 
additional with $2.00 size ACTIVO which 
treats 1350-1800 ibs. compost. (Both 
$2.35 prepaid.) 


MACLEAN PROCESS, Bridgeton 14, Ind. 


THE OLD tate GARDENS OF BRITAIN 
charm the New World 
through Britain's fore- 
most monthly—GAR- 
DENING ILLUSTRAT- 
ED—top favorite with 
American garden enthu- 
siasts everywhere. 
you've not yet made 
m sure of your copy every 
month, send only $1.50 
made payable to our 
authorized agent, Jere- 
my North—Bookseller 
(GI / 162), “Friendship 
House,’’ Jamestown, 
Rhode Island, for 12 
! consecutive issues sent 


from London. Two 
Years $2.75. Three Years $4. 


geccceseccoceses:] MUSTN'T MISS AN ISSUE OF 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Put me down for a subscription for 
I Year-$3 00 2 Years-$50 3 Years-$60 5 Years-$8 0 


and 


Name 


send me a bill. 


Address 


seesesesssesCUT OUT AND MAIL TO ORCANIC GARDENING, EMMAUS, 


PA. 


post in this manner, you must be 
very sure not to put the earthworms 
into these compost piles until the 
latter have thoroughly cooled off. 
In using earthworms you must add 
fresh material in small quantities, 
whether it be green material or 
fresh manure of any sort, because 
both of these materials will heat, 
and heat will drive the worms out 
of your compost piles. 


The soil conditions, and particu- 
larly as it refers to the depth of 
your soil, must be taken into ac- 
count. Here in Dade County, and 
particularly in the Southern and 
Central portion thereof, the soil is 
not deep; in fact, in some areas the 
limestone rock comes right to the 
surface. This of course means that 
in many cases one must blast the 
holes for the trees, and here again, 
in doing this, a certain technique 
must be followed. Otherwise you 
will have a small round hole en- 
cased in solid rock, with the result 
that the roots of your trees could 
not properly spread. This proced- 
ure has been a moot question for 
a long time, as to which method 
produces the best results, I am in- 
clined to believe that a very deep 
scarifying done with a bulldozer is 
better than blasting holes. Your 
bulldozer can go down a foot or 
more deep, thoroughly break up 
the rock, and mix it with the soil, 
and then your trees can be planted 
and have plenty of room for the 
roots to spread. 

The next step is to put on a 
large supply of mulching material 
at the drip line of your trees, mov- 
ing your mulch line out as the 
branches extend from year to year. 
Having softened up the soil and 
using a good mulch, if you then 
have an irrigation system you can 
keep your trees moist and you will 
then be in a position to impregnate 
the soil under all of your trees with 
earthworms. 

Without water and without com- 
post or mulch you have nothing for 
the worms to eat, and it is a waste 
of time to put them in the soil un- 
less you observe the above condi- 
tions. You can put mulch around 
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The New Easy Way-- 


to KEEP YOUR YARD CLEAN .... 
... and FREE OF DRIFTING LEAVES 


Here is the ideal answer to the leaf problem—the fast, 
effortless way to a beautiful, clean lawn through the 
autumn season. Saves hours of time and hard work. 
Pulverizes fallen leaves instantly—scatters them evenly 
over the ground forming a desirable mulch and adding 
plant food and humus to the soil. Completely eliminates 
the need to rake, haul or burn unwanted leaves. 
MOW-MASTER Does All This and More - - - 


power mower. 


In the Summer Time 
MOW-MASTER Mows Lawns Velvety Smooth — Cuts Tall 
Grass and Weeds Easily. Simply remove Grind-o-Leaf 
attachment and you have the wonderful MOW-MASTER 


7th St. & Sunshine Rd. 


Write for FREE literature and name of nearest dealer. . 


PROPULSION ENGINE CORP. Dept..0G-9 


Kansas City 15, Kans. 


your trees a foot thick, and in a 
year’s time it has disappeared into 
the soil. Different trees require 
varying amounts of mulch and com- 
post, as for instance the citrus trees. 
If you mulch a citrus tree very 
thickly, since the roots of this tree 
are already almost on top of the 
ground, you will find after a year 
that the feed roots of the tree are 
directly under the mulch. Then, 
after the mulch disappears into the 
soil it leaves the roots exposed to 
the sun, so that is something you 
must watch. 
Charles H. Crandon 
Post Office Box 1711 
Miami 10, Florida 


Six Years Mulching 


Perhaps my six years of consistent 
mulch-gardening might be of some 
worth in evaluating the organicul- 
ture swing to the mulching method 
of improving the soil. 

Before my interests ever devel- 
oped toward the avocation of gar- 
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dening I had listened to an old 
friend of mine expound his theories 
of mulching his gardens, shrubs 
and trees. It was only when I saw 
his unusual gardens that I even 
understood what the word mulch 
meant. From his results I have 
adopted my present gardening 
methods. It seems that close to my 
friend’s home was a thicket of 
woods where swarms of winter birds 
set up quarters. In the spring he 
could scoop up carloads of leaf- 
mold laden with the droppings 
from the birds. This natural com- 
post he spread as a top dressing 
then over this he piled whatever 
strawy or grassy mulch material he 
could get. Needless to say, his gar- 
den stuff is always the first to ma- 
ture, and what beauty and taste! 
When we bought our place, the 
soil all around was a hard-baking 
clay, much of it sub-soil from ex- 
cavations. When I proceeded to 
break ground for gardens, my 
neighbors shook their heads, as 


they had all given up long before 


we moved to that locality, and were 
gardening on a plot called the Com- 
munity Garden. Being lazy, I want- 
ed my garden behind the house, and 
Mother wanted flower gardens 
around the house. Even my old 
friend, the mulcher, thought that 
our soil was a tough problem.: 

That first autumn, six years ago, 
I plotted out enough vegetable 
space and flower plots for ten men, 
and barely whacked the weed sod 
and boulders from these sites before 
the cold winds forewarned of com- 
ing winter. Hurriedly I hauled loads 
of dried sewage sludge, sawdust, 
wood ashes, old hay, and whatever 
other field trash that I could lay 
my hands on. I spread this mess 
over the cleared garden spaces, and 
forgot about the whole thing, while 
winter piled the yard high with 
four feet of snow. 

That first spring I found rich 
earthworm colonies in each garden 
spot and the topsoil was at least 
four inches deep. The undecayed 
material on each was forked in and 
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GARDEN MODEL 
25 Gallon Capacity 
2 P. Gas Engine 
or 2H. P. Electric 


Each size AGRO- 
mulcher can do its 
share in improving 
soil, raising better 
and bigger crops 
through maintain- 
ing moisture, keep- 
ing down weeds 
and keeping off 
bugs with mulch 
easily prepared 
from your organic 
waste and easily 
applied. You save 
more than half the 
labor and reap bet- 
ter than double the 
crops. 


50 Gallon 


4. NEW MODELS to prepare 


AgroMulch 


In the GARBAMAT outside the a 
kitchen goes all garbage, bones, [eam 
left-overs, 
boxes, contents of ash trays, 
faded flowers and all such. A 
starter button sets the shred- 
ding disk in the bottom of the 
GARBAMAT into action. A | 
timer stops the GARBAMAT —, 
automatically. 


GARDEN MODEL 24 
Capacity 
3H. P. Gas Engine 


CUSTOM MODEL 
150 Gallon Capacity 
74 H. P. Gas Engine 


The GARBAMAT and the AGROmulcher models are unconditionally guaranteed 
to be satisfactory. Write for further details and prices. Let us put you on our 
mailing list for articles on how to get the most out of AGROmulching. 


KURT WANDEL INDUSTRIES cowninctown, pa. 


paper waste and 


The GARBAMAT thus pro- 
duces AGROmuich contain- 
ing mineral and organic 
nutrients to add to your 
compost pile or to apply 
directly to shrubbery, trees 
and around flowers. The 
homogenized garbage be- 
comes completely odorless 
| and safe to use as it dries 
out readily on the ground. 


ORGANIC SUPPLEMENTS 


increase the NPK of your garden organically, 
we offer the following supplements— 
For Nitrogen (N) 

DECOMPOSED ORGANICS—an excellent plant 
food containing nitrogen fixing organisms. 
For Phosphorus (P) 

BONE MEAL & RAW PHOSPHATE ROCK— 
finely pulverized natural rock phosphate. 

For Potassium (K ) 

ORGANIC POTASH—a natura! organic derived 
from an organic ash. No acid or acid reactive 
substances. 

These products may be ordered separately, or blended 
into a well balanced plant food. Each item contains 
many of the trace elements so essential to your soil. 

Write today for full information! 


ORGANIC PLANT FOOD CO. 


P. O. Box 132 Lancaster, Pa. 


ORGANIC : 
GARDENERS and FARMERS 
IN OUR AREA! 


Come and See Our Organic Supplies 
at the great 


DANBURY FAIR 


Danbury, Connecticut 
in the BIG TOP 


Booths 110—111 
Sept. 30 thru’ Oct. 9 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build 
Circulation by Handing Out Free Subscription Booklets 


RGANI- 


ULTURE 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription 
list. It is important that we tell as many people as possible about or- 
ganic gardening. Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this 
important program by handing out our subscription booklets to friends, 
neighbors, and acquaintances in your community. /f you would like 
some extra money, this spare-time activity will return liberal commis- 
sions! The booklet will induce your prospect to subscribe. Through a 
coded coupon we can trace each subscription to your efforts. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS Write to Organic Gardening, Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We will 


be glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. State how many you want. 


we planted. Just as soon as the 
shoots appeared we mulched all of 
the bare spots, and the results were 
a topic of neighborhood discussion 
all summer. 

Except for the adoption of a com- 
posting program for breaking down 
some of the coarser materials before 
using them for mulch, and the rais. 
ing of earthworms indoors to plant 
each spring, we have followed this 
system since. Our results are truly 
spreading around this particular 
suburb, and it has amazed many a 
hard-headed chemical wizard here- 
about. 

In developing new or expanded 
locations for year-away planting, we 
always whack off the sod and break 
out all large rocks. Then we bury 
our kitchen garbage there all season, 


while the entire surface is covered ; 


with a heavy mulch of straw, wood 
shavings weighted down with the 
sods which were dug from that spot, 
or with heavy cardboard weighted 
with rocks. This does wonders, and 
you would never recognize the ori- 
ginal heavy clay that was there. 

For winter disposal of garbage 
we simply spread it in the bottom 
of our worm boxes in the basement 
and cover it with a portion of a full 
worm - breeding box. Completed 
compost is placed on the gardens 
and covered with snow, deep 
enough to contact the earth and to 
prevent freezing. 

This is our credo, and it works. 
We try to_improve our materials 
used and to get as many different 
mulching materials as possible, but 
I do believe we are on the right 
track. Besides, it is much less work 
than a strict compost pile process. 
We are going to try this year your 
suggestions about selective mulch- 
ing of specific crops, and we will 
record the results. 

Gordon E. Jacquart 
855 Sunset Road 
Ironwood, Michigan 


PU Second That Motion 


I have recently completed a re 
reading and review of all of the 1949 
issues of my Organic Gardening 
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magazines. During the year I make 
notes of the various articles and 
items that are of special interest to 
me, and now months later, when 
the rush of summer’s activities is 
no longer pressing, I study those 
checked items again. 

There were many fine articles and 
suggestions during 1949 and from 
them I have received many valuable 
tips that offer a short cut, a better 
way, an improvement over the 
method I have used. I can now do 
the same job with less effort, and 
I hope better results. “You see I’m 
willing to learn; I’m only sixty.” 

I could go on at great length in 
an effort to describe the benefits 
derived from a thorough applica- 
tion of certain suggestions offered, 
ones which have proved to be very 
practical. However, one article ap- 
pearing on page 27 of the November 
issue stands out as an exceptional 
contribution. This article is en- 
titled “I Don’t Believe That.” So 
ably presented by Leonard Wicken- 
den, it deals with a much discussed 
subject, but follows closely the basis 
of earlier strawberry culture, as 
practiced by many of our best gar- 
deners fifty years ago. Now we are 
told that that old method must be 
relegated to the scrap heap, it’s out- 
moded, it’s all wrong; “I Don’t Be- 
lieve That Either.” And when these 
“runners in” do not “run out,” as 
some insist they must, but continue 
to produce fine crops of large, firm, 
well-flavored berries year after year, 
“Believe Me, Brother,’ that until 
I can be shown where this method 
can be definitely improved upon, 
I know one chap that’s going right 
on growing the right berries the 
wrong way. I want to add a word 
about nursery-grown plants, which 


Better Soil—Better Compost 
Better Flowers and Vegetables 


~ ActivO is amazingly useful for composting, for 
conditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, etc. 
A valuable multi-use organic product for better 
jm cardening. Converts garbage into humus, without 
odor, in 2 to 6 weeks! No. 7 size, treats 1350- 
"1800 lbs. compost, or energizes 2400 Ibs. potting 

soil, mulch, top dressing, etc., $2.00, prepaid. 
Your local dealer or 


may bring about a better under- 
standing of why there have been 
some very unsatisfactory results 


from such plants. It often happens | 


that plants of the variety the cus- 
tomer wishes cannot be supplied 
locally or from within a radius of 
a few hundred miles. They are then 
ordered from some nursery at some 
distant point, and are packaged too 
long before delivery can be made. 
The roots of these plants have be- 
come so thoroughly dried out, 
practically dehydrated, and there- 
fore have about one chance in a 
hundred of ever showing any signs 
of recovery, the dehydrating process 
having been too thorough. Not so 
with the plants that have been sup- 
plied by a nursery near you or by 
a neighbor, for these plants have 


not suffered any serious setback 


and immediately after proper plant- 
ing resume normal growth. Lack of 
sufficient plant food in the soil can 
also cause the best plants procur- 
able, from the best nurseries, to fail 
miserably. But ALL conditions be- 
ing favorable, the method described 
in that article can be relied upon 
to produce the finest berries year 
after year. 

M. Lieske 

Nucla, Colorado 


Japanese Beetles 


It is well known that the present 
plague of these vermin is largely 
due to a distaste for them which is 
easily apparent on the part of most 
birds and predatory insects. We are 
advised by the Department of Agri- 
culture that this prejudice may be 
overcome by a spray made up of 
Brandt’s A-1 Sauce or simply” of 
ketchup (any common brand) in 
the strength of one tablespoon to 
a gallon of water. It has been found 
that this makes the beetle attractive 
not only to birds but also to those 
stinging insects whose habit it is to 
lay their eggs upon the paralyzed 
body of their victim so that upon 
hatching, a goodly supply of fresh 
meat is readily at hand for their 
offspring. 


A.R.C. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION this fall en- 
ables us to care for the needs of a 
greater number of our friends. We still 
find it necessary, however, to limit the 
size of orders. Construction already 
has begun on a new addition which will 
increase present production tenfold 
and enable us to establish a dealer in 
your neighborhood in the near future. 
In the meantime, all orders are filled 
from our Chicago plant. 


TULIPS AND FALL BULBS. Feed 
them with Frazer Compost this 
fall for a quick get-away next 
spring. Frazer Compost inocu- 
lates and activates the soil... 


will not leach out during winter months. 


ROSES. Feed your roses with 


Frazer Compost before put- 
ting them to bed for the win- 
ter. A small amount. around 
each bush in the fall assures an 


early start and luxuriant blooms next season. 


LAWNS. One hundred pounds 
of Frazer Compost applied this 
fall on an average size lawn 
(5,000 sq. ft.) will assure it a 
sturdy root growth to fortify 


it through the winter and give it an extra 
nudge for an early start next spring. Freight 
costs no more for two 50 pound bags than one. 


POTTED PLANTS. Work two 
tablespoons of Frazer Compost 
into the surface soil of potted 
plants and water occasionally 
with a liquid fertilizer made by 


soaking a small amount of Frazer Compost 
in water overnight. You will be amazed at 
the results. A two or ten pound bag will go a 
long way for potted plants. 


ORDER BY MAIL, TODAY! 


FRAZER ILLINOIS COMPOST CORP. 
999 Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Schedule of Prices on Frazer Compost 
| 2 Ib. Bag for Potted Plants (mailed postage 


$1.00 
10 Ib. Bag (Express Collect)... 2.00 
50 Ib. Bag (Freight Collect). 3.00 


Two 50 Ib. bags shipped for same freight charge as one, 
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PEEL PAINT TO BARE WOOD 
WITH ONE EASY STROKE 


NEW ELECTRICAL TOOL removes 1 to 10 or more 
coats of paint from any wood surface as easy as 
cutting butter with a hot knife. No scraping, cut- 
ting burning, sanding, or chemicals The new 
Lectro Paint Peeler instantly softens paint electri- 
cally and peels it off the surface clean to the bare 
wood with one easy stroke. It's faster than a blow 
torch—there’s no danger of fire—will not scorch or 
burn delicate wood surfaces. Makes no mess—no 
sme}l—it’s even fun to use. Removes any paint, 
enamel] quickly and easily. Sturdily constructed to 
last for years. Sent complete with extra long, quality 
electrical cord. Simply plug into any A.C. or D.C. 
outlet—let heat for several minutes and remove 
paint to the bare wood on exterior or interior 
painted surfaces. floors, woodwork, cupboards, furni- 
ture, antiques, boats, window-sills, screens, doors— 
a hundred other uses. Price $4.95 postpaid—nothing 
else to buy. Full money back guarantee. For imme- 
diate shipment—send check, cash or money order to: 


LECTRO WELD, INC. 
Dept. OD-9 
5700 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Lean-tos and Greenhouses 
With Straight Sides 


Simple to put up anywhere, any time. Sec- 
tions go together with bolts and screws, no 
cutting, fitting or putty glazing. $395 buys 
the 10 by i! ft. Orlyt pictured ready to go on 
your foundation. Other Orlyts and lean-tos 
from $175. Automatic heat and ventilation at 
reasonable prices. Ask for booklet Ne. 27. 


IRVINGTON NY 


DES PLAINES TLL 


WINDOW 


AND 

2 BRACKETS 
27” Long x 634” wide x 14” deep 

ideal for African Violets—Moss Green Finish 


An Original Indoor Plant Aid— 
Tray Rests in Restraining Brack- 
ets, attached by screws, to a 
Window Sill as Narrow as 22 POSTPAID 
inches. No Leaks—No Rust. NO C.O.D. 


G. $. THOMPSON, Newtown 3, Pa. 


$2.00 


Garbamat 


Garbage disposal in the suburbs 
and country has been uniquely 
solved by the new GARBAMAT. 
This device disintegrates completely, 
all kitchen waste and paper, deliver- 
ing a concentrated odorless materi- 
al. 

The thick vegetable “soup” ob- 
tained from the machine may be 


used as a garden mulch, contribut- 
ing to the organic and mineral en- 
richment of the soil. 

Powered with a 14 hp. Electric 
Motor, the Garbamat completely 
homogenizes the contents by means 
of hydraulic action. 

The basic principal for this in- 
genious device is quite simple. Gar- 
bage and other scraps are placed in 
the chamber as shown above and 
water added. The motor whirls a 
patented tungsten carbide studded 
propeller at a terrific rate of speed, 
reducing the garbage and paper 
waste to a desired mixture. This 
material is then spread on the garden 
as mentioned above, Full informa- 
tion may be obtained on _ this 
device from Kurt Wandel Industries, 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania. 


Poultry Land Cleanser 


A method of preventing disease 
in poultry has recently made its 
debut in the United States after 
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having been used successfully in 
England. The trade name for this 
imported preparation is Fertosan 
Poultry Land Cleanser. 

One hundred per cent organic 
this material consists of a new Bac- 
terial-Fungi preparation. According 
to Fertosan laboratories, “Poultry 
Land Cleanser includes a mold- 
growth of penicillin-type, which has 
been found by prolonged test, to be 
selective and deadly to any diseases 
which can lie dormant in the upper 
strata of the soil.” 

At a low cost, chicken, turkey, 
duck, geese—any fowl—can be freed 
from a disease producing environ- 
ment. An excellent investment in 
poultry health, this preparation is 
obtained for $1.50 (enough for 500 
square yards). You may order 
or obtain more information from 
The Organic Implements and Prod- 
ucts Co., Haddon Heights, N. J. 


pHydrion 


Many plants cannot grow well in 
soil that is acid, and organics alone 
will not give the roots of these 


particular plants the right type of 
soil for their growth. In a case like 
this the soil’s reaction is not suited 
to a plant which needs an alkaline 
soil. Safely by correcting the soil 
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reaction (by using lime) can the 
plants be expected to grow properly. 
The problem of adjusting the re- 
action of the soil to suit the needs 
of a specific plant, or to choose plants 
which are suitable to a particular 
soil, has been solved through the 
development of simple pHydrion 
soil tests. 

The Hydrion papers pictured here 
come in convenient transparent plas- 
tic dispensers. By shaking an earth 
sample in water and then simply 
dipping a strip in the liquid, pH 
values can be determined to an 
accuracy of 0.25 pH units. 

This pHydrion may be obtained 
for $1.50 from Harry Ross, 70 West 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


Christmas Cards 


Christmas is not far off, and greet- 
ing cards should be considered very 
soon. One selection that may be 
considered is the Deluxe Personal 
Photo Christmas Card. A free sam- 
ple made from your favorite photo 
may be obtained by sending a 3c 
stamp to the address below (if with- 
out negative send snapshot and 50c 
to make new). There is no obliga- 
tion. If the sample pleases you, the 


(Me 
CHRISTMAS 


price is as low as 20 personalized 

Photo Christmas Cards, with enve- 

lopes, for $1.00, plus 20c postage. 
Yulecards, Dept. 104- 
Quincy 69, Mass. 


Sproutmaster 


Recent nutritional research has 
demonstrated that the sprouts of 
grain and legume seeds develop and 
contain vitamins needed in human 
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nutrition. Seed sprouts are excellent 
producers of vitamins A, B-Complex 
and C. In fact certain legume 
sprouts can furnish half of the daily 
vitamin C requirement in one salad 
serving. 

Sprouting of seeds for human con- 
sumption may be accomplished in 
a variety of ways. Wooden tubs and 
impervious vessels have been used 
and seeds wrapped in a moistened 
towel will sprout, but these methods 


have many disadvantages, among 
them molding, fermentation and 
constant need for attention. Sprout- 
master laboratories after extensive 
experimentation with various mate- 
rials such as metal, porcelain, perfo- 
rated plastics and cotton, deter- 
mined that a vessel of proper poros- 
ity with a suitable cover, properly 
fitted to exclude light, but not air, 
was the ideal sprouting instrument 
for home use. Many methods have 
been used for larger seeds such as 
soy beans, but prior to this time no 
simple sprouting device had been 
developed that would handle seeds 
as small as alfalfa seeds as well as 
the larger seeds. The porous vessel 
keeps the seeds in the right state of 
moisture by capillary action. Thus 
the SPROUTMASTER was devel- 
oped to fill a real need. 

The SPROUTMASTER will ef- 
ficiently handle the common grain 
and legume seeds such as wheat, rye, 
alfalfa, red clover, mung beans, soy 
beans, peas, etc. Ranging in price 
from $3.00 to $4.25 west of the 
Rockies and $3.50 to $4.75 east of 
the Rockies, the SPROUTMASTER 
may be obtained from Western Nu- 
trition Laboratories, 6 Orange Street, 
Redlands, Calif. 


@ If you want fruit juices 
that are more nutritious, 
more palatable and deli- 
cious to consume — and up 
to 20% more than you've 
ever extracted before, 
then use a K & K Juicer 
. .. the only juicer of its 
kind on the market. 
Because it’s hydraulic it 
delivers more than 3000 
Ibs. of pressure to give you 
greater quantities of pure, 
clear juice free of all pulp. 


Modern K &K Shredder 
outperforms them all 


@ As a wonderful kitchen com- 
panion, the K & K Shredder is 
marvelous for quick and effi- 
cient shredding of fruits and 
vegetables for soups, salads 
and desserts. 


Both economically priced, 
they quickly return their value, 
giving you more palatable food 
that is delicious and nutritious to 
eat. Write today for full details, 


Address inquiries to: Dept.OG 


KNUTH ENGINEERING CO 


2617 WN. ST. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL 


DANIELS 
HEATER 


You can’t afford to be 
without one. When power 
fails because of a storm 
or when fuel delivery is 
© delayed, the Daniels Aux- 


-" incinerator. 


) SAM DANIELS MFG. CO. 
INCORPORATED 


HARDWICK, VERMONT 


GRIND YOUR OWN 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR 


and you will know that it contains no 
agene or other preservative or chemical. 
The flavor alone will tell you how much 
better it is. A postcard will bring full par- 
ticulars. 


LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Answer to Our Critics 


(PART I) 


By J. I. RODALE 


Ih THE May, 1950 issue of Horti- 
Culture Magazine, appeared an 
article called “This Organic Garden- 
ing Business,” written by Professor 
Ray Koon, head of the Waltham 
Field Station of the University of 
Massachusetts, which requires an- 
swering. It cannot go unchallenged. 
I have always admired Horticulture 
Magazine and still do, but I cannot 
understand how they could publish 
such an ill-conceived article, so full 
of arrogantly academic statements, 
yet so lacking in the slightest basis 
of proof for any of the statements 
made. The article is so short that it 
gives you the impression of throwing 
mud and then running from the 
scene. 

The editor of Horticulture pre- 
faces the article with the statement 
that “Very often, Horticulture is 
questioned by gardeners about this 
organic gardening business. In self- 
defense, the editors asked Professor 
Koon to prepare the following.” 
The editor as you can see is giving 
away the situation as it affects most 
chemically inclined gardening edi- 
- tors today. They are being harassed 
by the organic gardeners who are in 
their midst, who have practiced or- 
ganiculture and who have seen its 
definite superiority over the chemi- 
cal method. This condition will be 
getting worse and worse from now 
on, and the editors will have to do 
much better in thinking up ways of 
appeasing their readers. 
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Professor Koon starts off as fol- 
lows: 

“For years, enthusiasts have been 
asserting, vehemently, that organic 
substances should replace chemical 
fertilizers and poison dusts and 
sprays.” 

This statement indicates clearly 
that Professor Koon is not very well 
read up on the organic method. 
How can a man attempt to criticize 
a method when he is not familiar 
with it? In my book Pay Dirt, pub- 
lished five years ago, I state clearly 
that in addition to organic matter, 
the organic farmer and gardener 
should use raw ground-up phosphate 
rock and other ground-up rocks that 
contain valuable elements. I re- 
ferred to the great untapped rock 
wealth of this country that was being 
so grossly neglected while the farmer 
and gardener were paying higher 
prices for chemicals which were 
damaging their soils. Our magazine 
for a long time has been full of ad- 
vertisements of phosphate and pot- 
ash rocks. Yet Professor Koon avoids 
considering it as part of the organic 
method. No doubt he is of the 
opinion that these ground rock dusts 
are valueless, and that their nutri- 
ents are too slowly available to the 
needs of the plant. If so, he should 
investigate the work of Neil Stewart 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at Beltsville, Md., who showed 
that ground rock phosphate was im- 
mediately available to the require- 


ments of growing plants, and who 
made the forthright statement that 
the phosphate rock was cheaper than 
the artificial superphosphate. 

He should also investigate the 
three-year experiment that was re- 
cently completed by the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which showed that the ground-up 
potash rock that they used in grow- 
ing tobacco more than held its own 
in direct competition with the 
chemical sulphate of potash ferti- 
lizer. This is written up in their 
Bulletin No. 536. If Koon would 
make a thorough study of the facts, 
comparing the use of ground rocks 
as against the chemical forms, which 
are too soluble and which leave dele- 
terious residues in the soil, he could 
not help but admit that as far as 
potash and phosphate are concerned, 
chemical fertilizers are a thing of the 
past, if the best interests of the farm- 
ers and gardeners were catered to. 
And he should not again so befog 
the situation by incorrectly inferring 
that we advocate only the use of 
organic matter. 

The next statement that Koon 
makes is: “That’s a whale of an 
undertaking (meaning that organic 
substances should replace chemical 
fertilizers), when you consider what 
a hold upon the world the use of 
these materials now has. Seems abso- 
lutely futile.” The stage-coach once 
had a strong hold on the world, but 
it was replaced by the railroad, 
which is now being threatened by 
other forms of transportation. We 
are today in a very fast-moving 
world. Professor Koon should not 
be sure of his position, because 
overnight some dramatic event may 
occur which will focus the dangers 
of the use of chemical fertilizers on 
the attention of the public, and the 
whole chemical apple-cart may be 
upset. 

Professor Koon continues: “Yet 
the proponents of the ‘organic 
theory’ seem hopeful of convincing 
us that if ‘we abandon the use of 
concentrated chemical fertilizers the 
health of this country would be 
greatly improved’. Well, maybe it 
could, but we doubt it. Nobody has 
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been able to prove it.” That is all 
he says on this point. Here again it 
shows evidence that Koon is not 
a reader of Organic Gardening 
magazine. If he were, he would have 
found many references to convince 
him that there is some evidence of 
a connection between the use of 
chemical fertilizers and human 
health. Lady Eve Balfour in her 
book The Living Soil states that 
she was cured of rheumatism by eat- 
ing food organically raised. I have 
been cured of having headaches, 
colds and the beginnings of asthma 
by the same method. There has been 
a spectacular improvement in the 
health of my family. My 12-year-old 
daughter has a perfect set of teeth, 
with absolutely no cavities. Hun- 
dreds of our readers claim wonder- 
ful improvement in their health due 
to eating organically grown foods. 
All of this is not scientific proof, 
although it has been the practice 
in medical court cases to bring as 
witnesses persons who have been 
cured by physicians of certain dis- 
eases. 
However, I want to be more scien- 
tific. The Soil and Health Founda- 
tion, a non-profit research organiza- 
tion of which I am president, that 
is being supported by many of the 
readers of Organic Gardening, has 
financed an experiment with mice 
performed by Dr. Ehrenfried E. 
Pfeiffer at his laboratory at Three- 
fold Farms, Spring Valley, New 
York, which proved that the group 
of mice that was fed with organical- 
ly produced food was much healthier 
than that which was fed with food 
raised with chemical fertilizers. The 
results were recorded in Bulletin 2, 
dated November, 1949, of the Soil 
and Health Foundation. It showed, 
for example, that in a strain of mice 
that was chosen for its susceptibility 
to cancer, the survival rate was 64% 
in the case of the organically fed 
mice and only 35% in the case of 
the mice fed with chemically ferti- 
lized food. In connection with 
deaths from fighting—the organical- 
ly fed group suffered 15% of deaths 
while the chemically fed mice killed 
each other off at the rate of 21%. In 
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examining the mice themselves an 
interesting thing could be observed. 
There were quite a few hundred 
mice in the experiment and they 
were housed six to a box. Each box 
was divided by a partition with a 
small doorway cut in it so that the 
mice could move freely from one 
“room” to the other. Mice are 
strange creatures and thrive best 
when they have one room to eat in 
and one in which to sleep. When 
we would remove one of the boxes 
in which were housed chemically 
fed mice and take off the top, the 
little animals would become extreme- 
ly nervous and run frantically from 
one room to the other, invariably 
two or three of them getting caught 
in a squeeze and not being able to 
move, squealing as if their lives were 
being threatened. But when we did 
the same to the boxes in which were 
organically fed mice, they would be 
extremely calm and not permit it 
to affect them at all. They would 
walk nonchalantly through the little 
opening, one at a time, as if nothing 
unusual was taking place. It was 
a remarkable proof that the use of 
chemical fertilizers had a significant 
bearing on the health of a living 
animal organism, an animal which 
has been accepted in medical re- 
search as a good means of making 
comparisons with man. It should be 
borne in mind also that this experi- 
ment was performed with hundreds 
of mice. 

After the first stage of this experi- 
ment was completed, the mice were 
subjected to an interesting test. A 
carcinogenic or cancer-causing chemi- 
cal was painted on the skins of all 
the mice in both groups. In the 
chemically fed group 71% of them 
became cancerous. In the organically 
fed group, only 45% came down with 
the disease. The mice are continuing 
to be fed in the same manner. As 
they go from generation to genera- 
tion and the organically fed mice 
develop more inborn health it is 
expected that the disparity between 
the two figures will widen more and 
more. 

Sir Albert Howard, in his book 
An Agricultural Testament, has 


shown how his oxen, that had been 
fed organically for several years, be- 
came immune to hoof-and-mouth 
disease. They actually rubbed noses 
with oxen that had the disease and 
although they had not been inocu- 
lated against it they did not contract 
it. We, on our 60-acre experimental 
farm, have had the least possible 
disease in chickens, steers, pigs and 
sheep that it is possible to have. We 
use organic matter and ground rock 
fertilizers, but no chemical ferti- 
lizers. 

That chemical fertilizers could be 
detrimental to human health was 
shown by a professor of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a noted soil scientist, the 
late Dr. J. K. Wilson. In an article 
in the January, 1949, issue of The 
Agronomy Journal, entitled “Nitrate 
in Foods and its Relation to 
Health,” Dr. Wilson said: “Leafy . 
vegetables, frozen foods, and pre- 
pared baby foods were analyzed for 
their content of nitrate. From the 
findings it is suggested that the 
nitrate in such foods may contribute 
to hemoglobinemia found in in- 
fants and may produce certain toxic, 
if not lethal conditions in adults. 
The high content of nitrate in the 
foods may be attributed in many in- 
stances to the application of nitro- 
genous fertilizers, especially nitrate 
of soda, to the growing of crops.” 
Nothing could have been more 
clearly and forthrightly put than 
this statement by a government 
scientist. There is a building up of 
scientific literature on the effect on 
the health, of the use of nitrate of 
soda, based on work in Agricultural 
Experiment stations. It is given in 
Dr. Wilson’s article. 

An experiment was carried out by 
M. J. Rowlands and Barbara Wil- 
kinson, two university research 
workers, who reported their findings 
in the Bio-chemical Journal, Volume 
24, No. 1, 1930. In it they said: “It 
was decided to try the effect of arti- 
ficial manure (chemical fertilizers) 
versus dung. A crop of clover and 
grass was grown, one-half fertilized 
with dung, the other half with 
chemical fertilizers including basic 


(Continued on page 59) 
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GARDEN LILIES 


Cultural requirements of new hybrid lilies. 


By JAN DeGRAAFF 


through hybridization 
within the species or through 
crossing with other species, we can 
endow all lilies with sufficient vigor 
to make them into reliable garden 
plants. In doing this we do not have 
to surrender any of our standards 
Lilies 
measure up 


of color, form, size or charm. 


can now be made to 


to very strict requirements of beauty 
as well as vigor Although the process 
will take time, the foundations for 
this work have been laid. 

With these new, vigorous hybrid 
lilies an entirely new race of garden 
plants has been created. They force 
us to revise any preconceived notions 
we might have had regarding lilies 


L. umbellatum rainbow hybrids 


for they have fewer requirements and 
a much greater tolerance. I shall, 
therefore, briefly, review their cul- 
tural requirements and tell you what 
we as practical, large-scale growers, 
have learned about their secrets and 
demands. 


Causes of Failures 


Actually, the requirements for the 
successful culture of lilies are few 
and they are easily met in most 
gardens. The majority of failures 
and disappointments with lilies in 
the past have been due to the use of 
poorly grown, imported stock of un- 
certain pedigree. Shipped long dis- 
tances from overseas, with their roots 
trimmed off or dry, such bulbs need 
all their strength to maintain them- 
selves and cannot give a satisfactory 
performance during the first two or 
three years in the garden. Being 
weak, they are subject to diseases and 
pests to a greater degree than well- 
grown and healthy stock. They are 
also less tolerant to the hardships 
of ordinary garden conditions. The 
chances that they will survive are 
slim. 

Most lilies can, however, be stored 
successfully over long periods. This 
must be done by experts as the 
temperature and moisture require- 
ments are exact. Whether we plant 
freshly dug bulbs in the fall, or 
expertly stored and still equally fresh 
stock in the spring, a strong root 
system is of great importance. Apart 
from that, inherent strength, health 
and vigor are essential. 
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Ideal Soil 


The ideal soil for most lilies is 
a well-drained loam, rich in humus 
and well aerated. In soils with poor 
drainage very few beneficial bacteria 
can exist. Lilies are no exception 
to the rule that a healthy plant re- 
quires a healthy, well-balanced soil. 
Drainage then is the most important 
requisite for lilies. Humus and fer- 
tilizer deficiencies are relatively easy 
to correct. A heavy, water-retentive 
clay or an adobe soil can be light- 
ened by the addition of peat moss, 
well rotted compost, leaf-mold or 
similar material. Light sandy soils 
can be made more retentive of mois- 
ture and plant nutrients by the same 
treatment. I know of no plant that 
responds as well and as gratefully to 
good soil preparation as the lily. 
Yet, since the new hybrids are so 
strong and grow so vigorously, they 
need not be more pampered than 
any other choice garden plant. 


Depth of Planting 


Since the bulbs of most varieties 
of lilies will be planted from five 
to six inches deep, the site selected 
should be well spaded to a depth of 
at least twelve to fourteen inches, 
the deeper the better. It is most 
important that the soil be well pre- 
pared below the bulbs, since it will 
encourage development of the large, 
heavy and fleshy basal roots which in 
turn are a definite insurance for good 
health and permanence of the plant. 
Fertilizer, in the form of old, well- 
rotted manure can be used as a 
mulch. Belying their appearance, 
lilies are gross feeders and relish a 
rich diet. 

How deep should a lily bulb be 
planted? A safe general rule to 
follow is to plant somewhat shal- 
lower in heavy soils and deeper in 
light, sandy soils Set the bulbs 
straight up, since the stems of some 
varieties tend to wander and may 
emerge at some distance from the 
bulbs if not placed upright. Covering 
with sand is not necessary. L. candi- 
dum, old or new strains, must be 
planted very shallow. One inch of 
soil over the top is enough. Finally, 
lilies prefer a soil that is moderately 
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Lily—Vagabond 


acid. A pH value of between 6 and 7 
is ideal. 


Selecting the Locations 


There are lilies for every location 
and exposure except full shade. The 
primary consideration in selecting a 
place in the garden for lilies, besides 
good drainage, is to avoid planting 
them in any location where lilies or 
other bulbs such as daffodils, tulips 
or hyacinths have “disappeared.” 
Ordinarily, bulbs do not just dis- 
appear—they fail to grow because 
they have become infected with dis- 
ease, rotted from lack of drainage, or 
been destroyed by moles or gophers. 
Whatever the reason, it is wise to 
assume that the cause of a previous 
failure may still be in the soil and 
thus to avoid that particular loca- 
tion. 

Most varieties do well when plant- 
ed among low growing shrubs or 
low shrubby perennials. Broad- 


leaved evergreens (Camellias, Aza- 
leas, Rhododendrons, Daphne, etc.) 
or dwarf types are ideal companions. 

The popular notion that lilies 
must have their “feet in the shade 
and heads in the sun” is correct for 
some varieties, but actually unneces- 
sary for most. Heavy shade causes 
a soft, “leggy” growth, fewer flowers 
and a greater susceptibility to fungus 
diseases. Actually all varieties are ex- 
tremely adaptable and need only be 
protected against prolonged drought, 
winds strong enough to break the 
stems or exposure to reflected heat— 
such as would occur if planted 
against a white painted wall or fence. 


Care of the Lilies 


Very little care is needed during 
the growing season. If the soil is 
well-drained, rich in humus and thus 
fairly retentive of moisture, watering 
will be necessary only if the season 
is unusually dry. Plenty of moisture 
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Lily—Pagoda 


at flowering time is beneficial, par- 
ticularly in the case of lilies for cut 
flowers. 

Though not absolutely essential, 
mulches are helpful in conserving 
moisture and keeping the soil tem- 
perature from extreme fluctuations. 
Clean, well-rotted manure, leaf mold 
or peat moss make a good mulch. 


Particular Uses of Special Groups 


Certain groups or types of lilies 
lend themselves particularly well to 
special uses. The following lists 
indicate a few of these uses and some 
of the varieties suitable for these 


purposes. 
1.) Lilies for the rock garden. 


These trouble-free varieties are 

dwarf in stature and extremely 
drought-resistant. They will provide 
bright splashes of color when the 
majority of the alpines and rock 
plants are through flowering: 
L. Tenuifolium; L. Concolor; L. 
Cernuum; L. Amabile and L. Ama- 
bile Luteum; L. Golden Chalice Hy- 
brids and Rainbow Hybrids; L. 
Martagon Album and all varieties 
of the above. 


2.) Lilies for a dry, sunny location. 


The following varieties, grown 
with a minimum of care, are drought 
resistant and non-fading in the hot- 
test sun: 

L. Golden Chalice Hybrids; L. Fiesta 
Hybrids; L. Davidii Var. “Maxwill’”; 
L. Amabile and varieties; L. Candi- 
dum “Cascade strain”; L. Tenuifo- 
lium; L. Tigrinum and its Hybrids. 


Fiesta hybrid lilies 


3.) Lilies for the woodland. 


The open woodland is ideal for 
naturalizing lilies. The varieties 
listed are ideal for this purpose and 
will increase and multiply rapidly: 
L. Bellingham Hybrids; L. Pardali- 
num Giganteum “Sunset”; L. Shuk- 
san; L. Davidii Var. “Maxwill’; L. 
Fiesta Hybrids. 


4). Lilies for the herbaceous border. 


These varieties are all suitable for 
the border in combination with 
other flowering plants. Plant them 
in groups where they will not be 
overrun by quick spreading peren- 
nials and annuals: 

L. Centifolium “Olympic” Hybrids; 
L. Candidum “Cascade Strain”; L. 
Fiesta Hybrids; L. “Golden Chalice” 


Hybrids; L. Bellingham Hybrids; L. 
Martagon Album; L. Speciosum Ru- 
brum and Album; L. Auratum; L. 
“Green Mountain” Hybrids; L. Ama- 
bile; L. Concolor, The “Hollywood” 
Hybrids; L. Tigrinum and its “Mid- 
Century” Hybrids. 


5.) Lilies for cutting. 


Many lilies are ideally suited for 
cut flowers. Cut the stems short 
enough so that some foliage remains 
on the plant to permit the bulb to 
continue to grow. Cut when the 
lower flowers on the stem open, keep 
in a cool place in the house and 
allow the buds to open slowly. 


If this brief review of what is 
happening to lilies has interested 
you, then there is but one further 
bit of advice that I can add. That is 
to scan the bulb catalogs for some of 
these lilies and experiment with a 
trial planting. Not only will you 
then be among the first gardeners 
in our country to own them and to 
try them—you will also be able to 
contribute materially to the know- 
ledge and experience with these fine 
new garden plants in your particular 
location. It is only from the reports 
of many gardeners that a fair ap- 
praisal of these new plants can be 
made. As one of the raisers of hybrid 
garden lilies, I feel that the outcome 
is not in doubt. 


Rainbow Hybrids 
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BULBOUS PLANTS IN THE GREENHOUSE 


You can have a succession of blooms all winter. 


By ERNEST CHABOT 


Q™ of the finest groups of 


plants you can grow in the 
greenhouse are flowering bulbs. They 
are about the easiest of plants to 
handle and make a brilliant show 
with very little attention from start 
to finish. You can have a succession 
of blooms from December on, either 
as potted plants or cut flowers— 
freesias, anemone, ranunculus, daffo- 
dils, hyacinths, tulips, iris, lilies, in- 
cluding amaryllis and others, gladi- 
olus and many of those unusual and 
interesting South African and South 
American bulbs that are so exciting 
in color and form. Of course, all 
of them are not grown from true 
bulbs but include plants produced 
from corms and tubers. For practical 
purposes, however, it is easier for us 
who are amateurs to talk of thenr as 
bulbs. 
Both the tender as well as the 
hardy flowering bulbs can be relied 
upon to bring plenty of blooms 


during the winter. Insects are no 
problem with most varieties -and 
many can be grown at a temperature 
range anywhere from 45 to 65 de- 
grees F. Of course, you bring them in 
earlier at a high temperature but if 
the other crops in your greenhouse 
want a cool temperature, many of the 
most popular, such as daffodils, tu- 
lips, hyacinths, iris and some lilies 
can be grown at a night temperature 
of 45 to 50 degrees. When grown 
cool, they come in late but are 
equally enjoyable and last much 
longer when brought into the home. 

Much of your success with bulbs 
depends upon the size and quality 
of the bulbs you buy. In the green- 
house where space is at a premium 
and you are spending money on fuel, 
it only pays to buy the best, clean 
stock from reliable dealers. Medium 
size bulbs give good results but top 
sizes are better. 

The only sure way of having 


1. The pan is partially filled with soil and 2. Then more soil is added up to the 


the bulbs placed on top. 
September, 1950 


nose of the bulb. 


beautiful bulb blooms next winter 
is to make your list up now and get 
the bulbs ordered. September to 
November is the planting season and 
you'll be admonishing yourself next 
winter if you don’t get them in on 
time. It is interesting to select the 
fine, large flowered varieties and by 
all means, try a few, especially the 
exhibition types that are so impres- 
sive. Having an economical streak, 
however, I am inclined to quantity 
and order the older and more pop- 
ular varieties generally grown by 
florists because they are less ex- 
pensive. In tulips these include: 
William Pitt, a beautiful bright red; 
William Copland, lavender; Clara 
Butt, soft pink; Bartigon, crim- 
son red; Inglescombe, yellow; Mrs. 
Grullemans, white. Good old stand- 
bys in daffodils include: Martha, a 
bi-colored trumpet; King Alfred, a 
large yellow trumpet; Sir Watkin, 
a smaller trumpet; Spring Glory, a 
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4. The pots of bulbs are placed in a pit for “curing” or making 


roots—10 weeks. 


long-stemmed bi-color excellent for 
cutting. In the Poetaz type, Laurens 
Koster, Orange Cup, have beauti- 
ful buttercup-like flowers on strong 
stems, Von Sion is a good double 
but as with most doubles, the stems 
are not too sturdy. Golden Scepter 
is a good jonquil with sweet-scented 
blooms. 

Hyacinths that can be had at 
reasonable prices include: King of 
the Blues, dark blue; Queen of Blues, 
light blue; L’Innocence, white; Pink 
Pearl, deep pink. 


Hardy Bulbs 


Daffodils, tulips and hyacinths 
should be potted up during October 
and November. Put them in as soon 
as you get them since the bulbs be- 
come soft and deteriorate if left 
standing too long. Plant them in 
clay pots, bulb pans or seed flats that 
are three inches or more deep, using 
a loose, coarse soil. Soil from the 
garden or from the preceding years 
bench crop is suitable. The fertility 
of the soil is not too important with 
these bulbs since the flower is al- 
ready contained in the bulb. Plant- 
ing can be close, say about one inch 
apart. 

Hardy bulbs need a curing or 
root-making period of about eight 
to ten weeks at a cool temperature 
of about 35 to 40 degrees F. Water 
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well after potting and place in a cold 
frame or pit about twelve inches 
deep to get them started. If a cold 
frame is not available, the simplest 
method is to dig a trench in the 
garden and line the sides with 
boards. If mice and rats are plentiful 
in the area, it would also be advis- 
able to line the pit with wire mesh 
to keep them out, for these rodents 
are quite fond of tulip bulbs. Most 
of us, however, have little trouble 
on this score. 

Cover the bulbs well for about 
eight inches with straw, leaves or 
hay and soil. If a layer of sand is 
first placed directly over the top 
and around the pots, it acts as a 
separator and makes the pot easier 
to lift during freezing cold weather. 
Frost will not harm the bulbs but 
they do not require freezing to make 
them bloom as frequently imagined. 
In fact, they are grown faster in 
the greenhouse if they are not left 
out to freeze. After eight to ten 
weeks, the first of the bulbs can be 
brought into the greenhouse for 
flowering. You will be amazed at the 
strong root growth that has formed. 
The bulbs will be in flower in 
approximately five weeks, at a night 
temperature of 50 degrees F. Other 
lots of bulbs can be brought in as 
desired to provide a succession of 
flowers until spring. 


5. A covering of straw goes on top—about 8 inches thick. 


Tender Bulbs 


Tender bulbs are potted similarly 
to the hardies but most varieties 
appreciate a loose, rich soil from 
your compost heap and_ periodic 
feeding with weak manure water 
after growth starts. While they can 
be stored in a cold frame as late 
as November in most sections of the 
country, they must not be permitted 
to freeze. Perhaps the best place 
to keep them until they begin to 
grow is under the greenhouse ben- 
ches. Water sparingly until growth 
starts and then bring up into light. 
Freesias, nerines, amaryllis, ranun- 
culus, anemone, lilies, etc., can be 
handled in this way. But lets look 
at each one separately for they are 
of major importance in the home 
greenhouse and include many “must 
haves” on any list. 


AMARYLLIS—Can be planted 
any time from October to December 
and wants a good fibrous loam. 
Remember, it appreciates a soil with 
a high phosphorus and potash con- 
tent so add unleached wood ashes to 
the soil at the rate of five pounds per 
100 square feet or a four inch 
pot full to a bushel of soil. Plant 
the bulbs about one-third to one- 
half of their depth below the soil. 
Flowers will come any time from 
January to May. The flowering of 
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this plant is difficult to time. It just 
seems to come when it feels like it. 
After flowering, keep the foliage 
growing in the sunshine to fully 
ripen the bulbs. When the leaves 
die back, store in the same pots and 
soil the bulbs grew in and keep the 
soil moderately moist but on the dry 
side until growth starts again. Some 
authorities recommend merely top 
dressing the soil at the beginning of 
the new growing season, others 
recommend repotting in fresh soil. 
From my own experience, I have 
had much better success with re- 
potting in new soil. Propagation is 
by offsets that can be detached in 
the spring. Usually it is two years 
or more before the new bulbs can be 
brought to flowering size. 


There are many other interesting 
and unusual flowering bulbs that are 
related to amaryllis that are handled 
in the same way. In fact, most of the 
flowering bulbs from south and east 
Africa and South America are grown 
in the greenhouse with similar 
treatment; Allium Neapolitanum 
that produces numerous heads of 
pure white flowers on slender stems; 
Clivia with its striking flowers of 
brilliant reddish orange and yellow; 
Eucharis Grandiflora (The Amazon 
Lily) with its pure white drooping 
blooms that grow several to a stem; 
Haemanthus, the spectacular globe- 
shaped flower in blood red that pro- 
duces 150 to 200 star-shaped blooms 
giving the effect of a pin cushion. 
Nerines, the Guernsey-lily with its 
beautiful blooms in red, pink and 
white that grow several to a stem. 


ANEMONE and RANUNCULUS 
~Are brilliant poppy-like flowers. 
Anemone is grown from a_ small 
corm, Ranunculus from a small 
tuber. They like a rich, fibrous soil 
with leaf mold added. Plant them 
about one to one and a half inches 
apart and handle like freesias. A 
layer of sand over the top helps 
prevent damping-off. 


CALLA LILIES are excellent 
subjects to grow because they re- 
quire very little attention and sur- 
prise you with beautiful big blooms. 
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You can raise them at any night 
temperature from 50 degrees to 70 
degrees F. but blooms are stronger 
when grown at 50 degrees to 55 
degrees F. Be sure to water the bulbs 
sparingly until growth starts. You 
will find many hybrids and interest- 
ing novelties in the catalogs as well 


6. The pit is covered for protection against 


rodents. 


as the good old stately whites and 
yellows. 


FREESIAS are another subject 
that you will thoroughly enjoy. They 
are delightfully fragrant and may be 
successfully grown if planted any 
time from August to November. 
Early planting is by far the best for 
they can be had in flower from late 
December on. Grow them in shal- 
low bulb pans or four-inch seed 
flats in a light rich compost. Fill the 
container, level and tamp the soil 
gently, then press the corms into the 
surface with the point up, setting 
them about one inch apart. They do 
well at any night temperature from 
48 degrees to 60 degrees F. 


GLADIOLUS do well in ordinary 
medium “texture soil but do not 
flower until May. The corms may 
be planted any time up to January 
and grown at a 50 degree F. tempera- 
ture. The baby glads are best suited 
to the small home greenhouse. 


IRIS—Grown as cut flowers in the 
greenhouse are planted in seed flats 
during September. Bulbs of Wedge- 
wood, Imperator, White Excelsior 
and the like are set about two inches 
apart and treated the same as tulips 


‘and narcissus. 


LACHENALIA—The  Cowslip 
Lily is another delightful little bulb 
plant for the greenhouse. It is small, 
however, and not especially worth- 
while unless you plan to put in a 
hundred or more. When grown in 
quantity, they make a distinctive 
splash of color that will last as long 
as six or seven weeks under good 
greenhouse conditions. Flowers are 
in pastel shades of pink to red, yel- 
low to orange, cream and blue to 
violet in tiers along spikes about 
nine inches long. 


LILIES are becoming more and 
more popular in the home green- 
house with the coming of many new 
introductions that are beautiful in 
form and color. The _ simplest 
method of handling is to set the pots 
in a cold frame and cover with 
mulch until growth gets started. 
Then move them into the green- 
house by late November before real 
frosts come. Use a light, rich soil 
from your compost heap and feed 
with a weak solution of manure 
water during the growing period. 
Most varieties may be planted any 
time from September to December. 
Croft, Estate, Howadi, Floridi and 
Peerless are among the good old 
stand-bys but the recent hybrids 
from the northwest are the most 
exciting. 


PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS and 
ROMAN HYACINTH do much 
better in the greenhouse than they 
do in the house. The blooms you 
produce are much more easily 
handled and the flowers are larger 


* and fuller. Grow them in pots, flats 


or benches, in soil, pebbles or moss 
or practically any medium. Give 
them plenty of moisture all the 
time. The flowers are excellent for 
cutting and make one of the nicest 
blooms you can have early in the 
winter. 
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Species and horticultural varieties on parade. 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


are bulbous plants 
which are natives of the Old 
World where they occur in an area 
extending from the Mediterranean 
region to Japan. There are some 60 
species and several thousand horti- 
cultural forms. They are doubtless 
the most popular bulbous plants of 
the garden in spring. The satiny 
textured flowers in a wide range of 
colors and color combinations ap- 
pear in the spring with the leaves 
from bulbs planted in the fall. 


The “Species” Tulips 

These tulips have been derived 
from wild species, and generally 
breed true from seeds. “Species” 
tulips, also known as_ botanical 
tulips, are not generally grown in 
quantity as are the garden tulips. 
They are planted in groups in the 
border, or rock garden. Among the 
best species are T. suaveolens, the 
type of the modern Duc van Thol. 
Tulips of today which may be recog- 


TULIPS 


nized by their fragrance and their 
pointed petals and sepals; T. claus- 
iana, the Candy-stick or Lady Tulip, 
has cherry-red sepals and white pet- 
als; T. kaufmanniana, a tulip from 
Turkestan with colors ranging from 
yellow to red; T. eichleri, with 
flowers that are bluish black at the 
base but scarlet above; T. dasy- 
stemon, a small early-flowering yel- 
low tulip; T. acuminata, having 
light yellow flowers streaked with 
red; T. biflora, a species with small 
tinted white flowers on branching 
flower stalks; T. praestans, a variety 
with hairy leaves and light scarlet 
flowers, and T. fosteriana, a recently 
discovered species from Bokhara 
with brilliant red flowers. 


Species Tulips for 

the Rock Garden 
All species of tulip grow well in 
the rock garden, but the dwarf and 
semi-dwarf ones are especially fitted 
for rock garden planting. Especially 


Tulipa kaufmanniana 
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good species for the rock garden are 
T. dasystemon which hardly ever 
grows taller than 5 inches; T. foster- 
iana, a stout plant with broad leaves 
and bright crimson flowers; T. kauf- 
manniana, a showy species of plants 
varying from 5 to 10 inches high; 
T. montana, a dark crimson flowered 
species which hardly ever exceeds 8 ' 
inches in height; and T. persica, a 
low plant with fragrant, whitish or 
pale yellow flowers in clusters of 3. 


Garden Tulips 


The Turks appear to have been 
the first to develop the garden tulip, 
and spread them over Europe. Since 
then the Dutch have been, until re- 
cently, the great breeders of tulips. 
Most garden tulips were derived 
from innumerable crosses with the 
species T. gesneriana and T. suave- 


olens, and the thousands of named 
forms which have since arisen. Gar- 
den tulips are divided into groups 
as follows: 


1. Early Tulips. These are the first 
of the tulips to bloom and follow 
close behind crocuses. They are 
chiefly dwarf in habit and may have 
single or double flowers in a variety 


ot colors. Typical of the early tulips 


is the Duc van Thol. 


2. Breeders Tulips. These are tall- 
stemmed tulips which bloom in May. 
The flowers are distinctive in that 
they have a rounded base, while the 
sepals and petals have square ends. 
The Dutch varieties have oval or 
cup-shaped flowers mostly in shades 
of brown, purple, bronze, or red, 
but the base of the flower is white 
or yellow, often stained blue, green 
or bluish-black. The English vari- 
eties have ball-like flowers, the base 
of which is yellow or white but not 
stained with any other color. 
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1. Rhizome of Calla 2. Scaly bulb of Regal Lily 3. Corm of crocus 4. Tunicated bulb of Tulip 5. Pip of Lily-of-the-valley 


3. Cottage Tulips. These are tall- 
stemmed, May-blooming tulips with 
self-colored, mostly pointed or round- 
ed sepals and petals. The flowers 
in general have a square or some- 
what rounded base and pointed or 
rounded tip. 


4. Darwin Tulips. These are the 
tallest of the self-colored May-flower- 
ing tulips. They may be recognized 
by the flower which has a some- 
what rectangular base, while the 
sepals and petals are square-tipped 
or rounded. 


5. Lily-flowered Tulips. These are 
tall-stemmed, May-flowering tulips 
with the sepals and petals distinctly 
long-tipped. 


6. Triumph Tulips. These are tall, 
early flowering tulips, blooming 
just after the Early Tulips. 


7. Mendel Tulips. These are med- 
ium-early flowering tulips derived 
from crossing the Duc van Thol 
with the Darwin varieties. 


8. Special Tulips. This is a hetero- 
geneous group, including such tulips 
as the Bizarres having yellow flowers 
streaked with scarlet or brown, 
Bybloems with flowers that are 
white splashed with red or purple, 
Rembrandt or Darwins in which 
the color is broken, Retroflexa in 
which the sepals are recurved, Parrot 
tulips with feathered petals. 


Selecting Tulips for the Garden 


In selecting tulips for the garden, 
the background must be considered. 
For instance, a yellow cottage tulip 
would seem to be an intruder in 
front of a pink-flowered dogwood 
or a flowering crab apple tree, but 
would be superb and glorious near 
the violet-blue racemes of Wisteria 
floribunda. Matching the flowers 
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of tulips with those of flowering 
shrubs and trees can be an intensely 
interesting garden function. 

Tulips are companionable flowers 
and never look better than when 
holding up their shapely flowers 
of some color shading, seemingly 
selected by nature for this glorious 
festival of spring. They may be 
planted in groups in a bed or border 
to produce striking color schemes 
because they get along together. 
But they seem to be at their best 
in the garden growing with other 
plants, such as pansies, bluebells, 
forget-me-nots, rock cress, lungwort, 
Jacob’s ladder, English wallflower, 
bleeding heart, doronicum, and the 
often so harsh Alyssum Saxatile. 


Tulip Planting Time 
Bulbs may be planted in the fall 
as soon as they are received from the 
dealers, which is about September 1; 
or they may be planted anytime 
thereafter until the ground freezes 
up for the winter. 


Preparing the Soil 


Hardy bulbs usually are left in 
the soil for a number of years. It 
is important, therefore, that the soil 
be well prepared before the bulbs 
are planted. Work into it liberal a- 
mounts of compost and such rock 
powders as phosphate rock and pot- 
ash rock. In no case should fresh 
manure or other raw organic matter 
be used in the soil, unless it be finely 
shredded or ground and iad 
mixed in the soil. 


Planting the Bulbs 


Some gardeners excavate the soil 
from a tulip bed, place the bulbs 
in any desired position, then fill 
the excavation by replacing the soil 
over the bulbs. This is a most un- 
natural method as the soil organisms 


are badly dislocated and the soil 
has lost its natural layering. A much 
simpler method of planting bulbs is 
to lay the bulbs on the surface of the 
ground where they are to be planted.’ 
In this way, any desired color 
schemes can be secured. Then each 
bulb can be dug into the ground 
individually where it is to grow. 
Care must be taken that the hole is 
large enough so that the bulb rests 
directly on the soil, not on an air 
pocket. This can be avoided by 
placing a handful of well-made com- 
post in the bottom of the hole before 
placing the bulb. 

The depth of planting varies with 
the type of soil and the kind of 
growth that is desired. Bulbs should 
be planted somewhat deeper in light 
soils than in heavy soils. For in- 
creasing the bulbs, plant shallow but 
be sure to take up the bulbs at the 
end of the growing season. Unless 
this is done, the bulbs will soon be- 
come overcrowded, the flowers will 
become smaller due to crowding and 
the exhaustion of the soil imme- 
diately around them. For strong, 
healthy plants and large flowers, 
plant deep, say from 6 to 10 inches. 
Deeply set plants will tend to main- 
tain themselves by forming only one 
bulb to replace the parent bulb. 
Deep planting also permits the plant- 
ing of summer flowers in the same 
bed without injuring the roots of the 
tulips. Deep-planted bulbs also tend 
to be out of range of mice and other 
animals living in the soil and liable 
to damage the bulbs. 

After the ground is somewhat 
frozen, the tulip bed should be cover- 
ed with a mulch of shredded leaves, 
straw, salt hay, or other plant mate- 
rial. For really beautiful flowers, 
spread a liberal application of com- 
post over the soil before putting 
down the mulch. 
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REGAL LILIES 
IN HOME GARDENS 


Beauty and fragrance in the garden. 


By M. B. CUMMINGS 


lilies such 
as the regals are well adapted 
to home garden culture. They are 
gorgeous in bloom, dependable in 
flowering, hardy in constitution, and 
good for anyone who likes superb 
flowers. 

The plants are five or more feet 
tall, nearly erect, free in flowering 
and healthy. Many people admire 
the fragrant trumpet-shaped flowers, 
which are nearly white with a touch 
of canary yellow deep in the throat 
and a shade of lilac pink on the out- 
side. The separate flowers are large, 
often six or more inches across. 
Then, too, there are the handsome 
orange-colored anthers within which 
make a nice floral display. Aside 
from their beauty in the garden, 
regals make lasting cut flowers. 
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The plants blossom in late July 
and later; and last into August. 
Regals make good plants for the 
border and as foundation species 
near the fence or by the house. The 
Snowdrift variety is good in mass 
plantings. These stately plants, often 
called royal lilies, can be admired 
most anywhere; and furthermore, 
they can be forced into bloom like 
the Easter species. They lack, how- 
ever, the lily whiteness of the 
standard Easter species. 


Cultural Needs 


Regals are easy to grow. They are 
hardy, and will grow in most any 
soil. But they will grow better and 
blossom more profusely in soil rich 
in vegetable matter. Peat, leaf mold, 
and compost and some sand can be 


added to advantage to most soils 
to give them good texture. These 
additions give aeration, drainage 
and good water-retaining properties. 
Plant the bulbs in the fall six or 
nine inches deep in well prepared 
soil, mulching the surface with light 
litter, preferably with compost. Pur- 
chased bulbs may be classed accord- 
ing to size. Large ones may measure 
6—8 inches around; mammoth ones 
8—10; and jumbos 10—12 inches in 
circumference, and may be priced 
at forty cents, seventy cents and one 
dollar ten cents respectively for each 
size, the larger ones being more | 
expensive and perhaps better. 


Can be Forced 


The regal lily is a valuable addi- 
tion to the group of forcing species, 
despite the coloring on the under 
side of the petals. If potted and 
grown at 70 degrees F. for 10 days, 
and then given a 60 degree F. tem- 
perature, the plants may be brought 
into bloom in late April or at 
other times, according to treatment 
following a selected potting date. 


Regal lilies are sometimes called 
royals; others denote them as trump- 
et flowers, or Formosa lilies. The 
botanist calls them Lillium Philip- 
pinense Formosanum, a name long 
enough to insure good quality. The 
plants blossom freely, sometimes 
as many as twelve flowers on a plant 
may be open or nearly so at one 
time. The fragrance of regals is rich 
and abundant. 


A word should be added abosl | 


planting dates and winter mulches. 
Very late fall planting, say late No- 
vember in the north, should be fol- 
lowed by deep mulching, especially 
if there is little or no snow. Winter 
storage, however, may be preferred 
to very late planting of bulbs. In the 
northern states October 15—Novem- 
ber 15 are ideal dates for regal lilies. 
Freezing and thawing are disastrous. 


Regal lilies can be planted in 
the spring but in this case, they are 
not likely to blossom the first year, 
hence the preference for fall plant- 
ing. 
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PREVENTION PROTECTION 


Methods of preventing diseases in bulbous plants. 


By WILLIAM ACKERMAN 


[Yptttoss of bulbs are grown 
annually in American gar- 


dens, yet a very large percentage are 
lost through ignorance or careless- 
ness in handling. Continued freedom 
from damage of originally sound 
stock can be accomplished by pre- 
vention or quick eradication. Fortu- 
nately, it is extremely rare that 
diseased bulbs find their way on the 
market. Strict inspection regulations 
prevent the sale of diseased stock to 
customers by the larger bulb distri- 
bution organizations. Occasionally 
diseased stock is sold by small sales 
units selling locally that are missed 
by inspection agents, but such cases 
are quite uncommon. 

It can generally be assumed that 
the gardener’s Lulbs are disease-free 
when he buys them. It is then his 
problem to keep them this way. This 
is not as difficult as some people 
would have you believe. If proper 
tules of sanitation and storage are 
followed this is not difficult. If dis- 
ease does strike, the best general rule 
is quick and effective eradication of 
diseased organs before serious dam- 
age is done to the entire collection 
of bulbs. Herein lies perhaps one of 
the most serious mistakes made by 
many bulb growers. Although he 
may have acquired a fine collection 
of bulbs, often a grower is very hesi- 
tant in destroying a few bulbs that 
are questionable for the safety of the 
rest. Fungus disease is often the 


greatest single destroyer of bulbs. In- 
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fection generally strikes one or two 
bulbs and they transmit the disease 
to the rest of the collection. I! a 
bulb appears soft or unhealthy, re- 
move it and destroy it. If you want, 
place it well toward the center of 
your compost heap where the heat 
will destroy the fungus disease, but 
by all means, get rid of it. To be 
successful, you have to be hard-boil- 
ed about such things. Hesitation in 
such action, may lead to disaster. 
When you receive your newly pur- 
chased bulbs inspect them carefully 
to be on the safe side. As mentioned 
before, disease at this time is rare, 


but such things do happen. Destroy- 


any bulbs with soft areas or signs of 
disease. 

Widely fluctuating temperatures 
or changes in humidity during 
storage of our favorite bulbs leaves 
them easy prey for disease by pro- 
viding ideal conditions for micro- 
organisms to flourish. Rots and 
molds most frequently gain entrance 
through cut or bruised surfaces. 
Every effort should be made in har- 
vesting to avoid injury. It is also 
important to examine the bulbs 
periodically during storage to re- 
move any that have gone bad. Vari- 
ous fungus diseases are carried on 
the bulbs and during the winter in 
spection and at the time of planting 
all suspicious ones should be de- 
stroyed. 

Spring-flowering bulbs in the ama- 
teur garden should rarely be affected 


by disease. A good rule, just the 
same, is to examine the new shovis 
in early spring and remove any 
plants with withered, stunted growth 
or with sickly brown or bluish 
foliage. Lift the bulb carefully with 
a little of the surrounding soil and 
destroy both the soil and the plant. 
Weak plants may not be diseased at 
the time, but are easy prey for para- 
sites and microbes and when once 
diseased might result in the infection 
of healthy specimens. 

Practice strict sanitation. Keep 
weeds removed and the bed clean, 
dry and free from decaying bits of 
foliage. A mulch of some rather fine, 
dry substance such as ground corn 
cobs would be helpful. Avoid plant- 
ing so thickly that sunlight is ob- 
structed from the lower foliage or 
that proper air circulation is im- 
peded. Fungus disease infestation 
can be quite largely controlled by 
adequate air circulation and sun- 
light. 

The principle insect and disease 
problems that occur with the raising 
of some of the more popular bulb 
plants has been outlined as follows: 


Tulip 


One of the most popular bulbs, 
the tulip may be attacked by a 
disease known as “Tulip Fire” 
(Botrytis galanthina). It spreads 
most quickly during wet, rainy 
spells. This is a fungus disease 
causing stem lesions and decay of 
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leaves followed by a_ general 
withering of the plant. A gardener 
who keeps his bed clean and dry 
need not worry too much about 
this disease. If it appears, all af- 
fected foliage should be cut out 
as soon as noticed. The best pre- 
caution for tulips as well as iris 
and other bulbs, is the rotation of 
crops. Do not plant tulips in the 
same bed year after year. 


Narcissi 


Basal rot may be a serious prob- 
lem in some bulbs. Especially in 
the bi-color narcissi. Growers con- 
trol this disease by perfect drain- 
age and by destroying affected 
bulbs. The best means of avoiding 
basal rot is to plant the bulbs 
promptly on arrival from the 
nursery. 


Hyacinths 


Hyacinths are subject to several 
disease and insect pests which may 
become very serious if not con- 
trolled in the early stages of their 
development. The Yellows disease 
becomes apparent as water-soaked 
stripes, usually starting at the tips 
of the leaves, running down their 
entire length, while margins of 
the leaves remain green. The best 
control is eradication of both 
bulb and surrounding soil. 

The so-called sclerotinia rot mani- 
fests itself after considerable tem- 
perature fluctuations. The first 
symptoms are yellow stripes or 
blotches on the leaves and bulbs. 
Later a velvety olive-brown mold 
is formed on. the surface of the 
spots. Prevention can be affected 
by providing ample ventilation 
during the storage period. 

The bulbmite is present in vary- 
ing numbers in bulbs from all 
countries. The mites burrow into 
the bulb, where they increase 
rapidly and feed on the bulb 
scales or root tissue causing red- 
dish-brown spots. 

General freedom from disease and 
pests may be expected from the 
spring flowering bulbs but later 
flowering lilies and gladiolus have 
frequent troubles. 
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Lilies 


Lily bulbs have fleshy scales and 
tend to bruise easily and are thus 
susceptible to penetration by 
fungus spores. When your lily 
bulbs arrive plant them without 
delay. Destroy the outer scales 
which appear damaged, before 
planting. 

The most serious ill of lilies is 
mosaic This is a virus disease 
which is carried by melon aphids. 
These insects feed on infected 
lilies or other infected hosts such 
as milkweed, periwinkle and 
blindweed. They then transfer the 
disease to healthy plants. An in- 
fected plant will usually wither 
and die within two years. Eradica- 
tion is the only control. Mosaic 
can be recognized by the mottling 
of the green leaves of afflicted 
plants. 

Another ailment of lilies is the 
Botrytis blight which also affects 
tulips. This blight causes a pro- 
gressive withering of the leaves 
from the bottom up. This disease 
can be checked or prevented if the 
foliage can be kept reasonably dry 
in spring. Plant your lilies where 
the morning sun reaches down to 
the base of the stalks. 


Gladiolus 


You need worry little about dis- 
eases of gladiolus if you observe 
general garden sanitation, buy 
sound bulbs and examine the 
corms carefully before planting. 
The corms should be _ husked 
about a week before planting to 
inspect for any diseased spots. 


ris 


Rhizome rot is the most serious 
disease of irises and fairly wide- 
spread. Treatment consists of re- 
moving all rotting stems and 
leaves and cutting out all diseased 
tissue until one gets to that which 
is clean, white, and solid. 

Irises are sometimes attacked in 
early spring by leaf spot, a fungus 
which disfigures the foliage but 
does not kill the plant. 

The iris borer has been a serious 
problem in certain parts of eastern 


United States. Generally about 
blooming time the worm can be 
spotted traveling down inside the 
central leaf, and by squeezing the 
leaf it may be eliminated. If not 
discovered then, it will work its 
way down into the rhizome from 
which it will have to be dug out 
with a knife. 


Bulb plants suffer more from hos 
tile plant rivals than many garden 
ers realize. The encroaching roots of 
many fast growing garden plants 
can be as detrimental to bulb plants 
as an overcrop of weeds. Such sturdy 
perennials as phlox and peony must 
be checked if too close to your bulbs. 
Iris and daylilies develop extensive 
root systems that can rob nutrients 
from your other bulbs without your 
knowing about it. Adequate pruning 
of shrubs may also be necessary, to 
keep bulbs planted near them from 
being smothered. 

Moles, mice, rabbits, chipmunks, 
and squirrels are claimed to be the 
cause of more damage to bulb plants 
than all diseases and parasites put 
together. Moles are commonly 
blamed for losses of many bulbs. 
Zoologists claim that moles are car- 
nivorous and do not eat vegetative 
tissue or bulbs. Recent studies seem 
to indicate that if extremely hungry, 
they may eat vegetable matter too, 
but such cases are rather rare. What 
they do, however, is to open tunnels 
through which mice find easy access 
to the succulent bulbs. Mice are the 
most troublesome of all bulb pests 
and many people find it difficult to 
get rid of them. Tulips are a favor- 
ite delicacy of mice and they can 
completely clean out a tulip bed 
without your being aware of their 
destructive work. Lilies are a favor- 
ite appetizer of mice too, however, 
most lilies are planted too deeply 
to be seriously affected by these 
little pests. 

The mole-mice combination does 
more damage than that of any of 
the other animal pests. The best 
method of attack is to go after the 
moles. If you get rid of these, the 
mouse problem will be cut to about 


(Continued on page 54) 
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By LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


-— is an old flower fable 
about two gardeners. One 
said, “The lily is too rare and 
precious for me to own, besides, I 
cannot afford the rich fertilizer 
which one would need for cultiva- 
tion.”” Weeks passed. In the cramped 
yard of this man’s neighbor ap- 
peared a tall stalk bearing the blos- 
som of a glistening white lily. “How 
can this be?” asked his astonished 
friend. “You have. no rich soil in 
your yard. What special food did 
you give the lily to make it bloom 
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Lillum speciosum rubrum 


like that?” “It is true I have no rich 
soil for my flowers,” came the reply. 
“I fed my lily, love.” 

In addition to being a pretty tale, 
this story holds practical information 
for us all to remember in cultivating 
these plants in our gardens. Lilies 
do not need to be planted in rich 
heavy loam. 


Easy to Grow 


With a few exceptions the lovely 
flowers are among the easiest ones to 
grow. Most of the species will thrive 


LILIES THE GARDEN 


How to grow lilies successfully. 


in the open air like any hardy 
perennial. When set in ordinary 
garden soil and treated as such, they 
will flourish freely and bloom pro- 
fusely year after year. 

The chief things our lilies ask 
are, good drainage and air at their 
roots. To provide these is a must 
in the life of the plants. For this 
reason a piece of slightly sloping 
ground will be the best choice of 
location for their planting ground. 
The roots need moisture too, so it 
will be a good plan to set the bulbs 
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in flower beds where bushy plants 
or low shrubs are growing These 
will keep the soil from baking out 
on hot summer days. 


The Bulb 


The lily bulb is a wonderful occu- 
pant of the garden. It is in reality 
a fleshy underground bud, which 
stores up nutrient in its scales to 
provide energy for its growth in the 
season to come. It has a solid basal 
mass and an extremely short stem 
on which the bulb scales are mount- 
ed. Short as this stem is, however, it 
is the most important part of the 
bulb, for it produces the roots, the 
scales and the buds for the new 
growth. 

The outer scales which wrap the 
bulbs so tightly are actually very 
much modified leaves which serve 
a three-fold purpose. They protect 
the more vital scales of the bulb, 
make it easy to handle, and most 
important of all, form an armor to 
preserve it undamaged even when it 
may lie out on the ground for long 
periods of time. 

Beneath these strong protecting 
folds the inner scales of the bulb do 
their work, hoarding nutrient to 
feed the growing stem until the roots 
are strong enough to reach into the 
soil and provide the scales with in- 
creased plant building food. 


Planting 


In setting lilies in a clump or row, 
the gardener is literally at work on 
an extended future of beauty. The 
rules for planting the bulbs are 
simple. Place them in the ground 
three times their own depth and 
cover them with four inches of soil 
mixed liberally with sand. As the 
bulbs will multiply freely under- 
ground it will be well to dig them 
up and separate them every three 
or four years. It is the part of wis- 
dom however, not to move the lilies 
when they seem to be doing well 
in a given location. 

While root development is some- 
times slow among these flowers, true 
roots will emerge from the base of 
the bulb, and besides supplying 
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Lilium 


nourishment these will anchor the 
plant firmly in the ground. Lily 
roots are numerous and invariably 
strong. In more cases than not the 
bulbs will send up flowering stems 
year after year. If however, it be- 
comes necessary to change the posi- 
tion of the plants in the garden, the 
best time to move them will be soon 
after they have blossomed and before 
the stems die down. 

A lily bulb is a center of activity 
during the entire growing season. 
Its scales spend themselves continu- 
ously in the prodfiction of roots, 
stems and leaves, until the time 
comes when the plant has gained 
strength enough to push its way up 
through the earth. Then it busies 
itself laying up a fresh store of 
energy in a new set of scales. It is 
incessant in its effort of renewing 
and recreating itself. 

One attribute necessary for every 
plant is clean, healthy foliage. This 
is especially so in the case of the lily. 
The function of all green leaves is 


aratum 


to absorb nutrient from sunlight and 
air, and send it down to the roots of 
plants. Because of their endless 
activity during the period of growth, 
lily bulbs need an ample supply of 
this food to store away in their 
scales. Breaking and marring foliage 
will be injurious to every plant. 
Tearing or crushing the green leaves 
of lily stalks will hold back just so 
much nutrient as the leaf is able to 
provide and will deny to the bulb 
the same amount of power needed 
for its development. 


Asexual Propagation 


Lilies increase by budding off new 
bulbs from the old bulb. When they 
are dug up for replanting, these 
should be divided. The best of the 
new bulbs will blossom the next 
year. 

As a rule the flowering lily stem 
rises erect from the bulb. It some 
times happens though, that it war- 
ders underground and reaches into 
the air as much as two feet away 
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from the bulb. This underground 
portion of the stem puts out tufts 
of roots, and from here and there, 
a few small bulbs which will be 
independent another season. Also, 
a second set of roots sometimes 
forms on the underground portion 
of the stem above the bulb. When 
this “stem rooting” occurs, a light 
rooting medium of sand and leaf 
mold will be in order. 

Propagation of lilies is one of the 
easiest in the garden. Many of them 
will be found to produce small bulbs 
on the stem between the bulb and 
the surface of the soil. These are 
stimulated simply by deeper plant- 
ing. Again, a new bulb is frequently 
budded off within the older one. 
Most American lilies however, put 
a new bulb outside the old one, and 
so the plant moves gradually into 
fresh ground. 

In addition to the production of 
bulblets on the underground part of 
the stem, or on a rhizome, in some 
cases the increase takes place by a 
process of the splitting of the parent 
bulb, when two or three fairly large 
bulbs are budded off from the axis 
at the base of the stem. When this 
occurs the substance of the parent 
bulb passes into the new ones, which 
hold potential blossoms for the next 
year. 


Seeds and Seedlings 

Success. is also almost sure to 
follow the raising of lilies from seed. 
Lily seeds are fairly large but light in 
weight. Sown in the cold frame 
early in April, they will not need the 
protection of glass, and if watched 
carefully so that other plants do not 
intrude—provided of course that 
they have good drainage and the 
moisture necessary for their growth 
—they may be placed directly in the 
ground in a sheltered sunny spot of 
the garden. 


The preparations of the ground 
for the seedlings consists of mixing 
equal parts of garden soil, sharp 
sand, and humus. If the seeds are 
sown in pans, soil a quarter of an 
inch deep will be sufficient to cover 
them. If they are placed at once 
in the open ground, the depth at 
which they are planted should be 
increased one inch. 

While these will need moisture, 
too much will be injurious to them 
as to all lilies from the advent of 
their seedling sprouts to the full 
grown plants. The fact will bear 
repeating that air is the major ele- 
ment these flowers crave. Immersion 
in water even for a comparatively 
short time will deprive them of 
the oxygen they demand, and will 
spell certain destruction to the seed- 
ling plants. A good way to insure 
proper moisture for the young 
growths, will be to cover their soil 
with a quarter inch layer of finely 
chopped sphagnum moss. 

When seedling lilies first sprout, 
watch them carefully. This is the 
time when your deep sowing will 
yield its best results, for through 
it, the ground can be kept fairly 
dry, while the roots will preserve 
the moisture they need. 

Leave the seedlings in the place 
where they are first planted for two 
full growing seasons. During the 
spring following this period, plant 
them three inches deep in the loca- 
tion chosen for them. 


A Lily Garden 

As has been said, the growing of 
lilies is comparatively simple. In the 
final analysis, it is the setting in a 
garden upon which thought and 
care must largely be spent. One 
summer in our childhood we had a 
fleeting glimpse of a scene never to 
be forgotten. The sight of a Lily 
Garden. 


The August day was hot, but salt 
air was blowing in from the sea, 
and we saw it—not a bed, not a 
clump, but a garden given over com- 
pletely to the lovely things—Madon- 


-na lilies, Tiger lilies, other species, 


which the speed of the car we were 
driving in, would not allow us to 
distinguish. Nevertheless we saw 
them, numberless blossoms it seem- 
ed, holding queenly heads aloft on 
straight slender-leaved stems. They 
had been given the position they 
desired and needed, on slightly 
slanting ground, with all the air 


*from heaven breathing upon them 


from above. 


Someone has said there should 
never be such a thing as a garden 
border with lilies in it. It must 
be a lily border with other plants 
around and near, and these last 
should include only those which add 
something to the lilies. 


Probably the most popular and 
undeniably the most beautiful of all 
the species are the Madonna lilies. 
No garden is complete without a 
generous group of the lovely blos- 
soms, but that group should be the 
center of planting in which re- 
straint is the keynote leading up to 
the beauty of the lilies’ flowering 
stalks. 

The glistening white blossoms of 
the Madonna lilies with their golden 
centers should not be allowed to 
compete with a riot of color, how- 
ever ravishing that color may be. 
A background or accompaniment of 
Japanese maples will be an appro- 
priate choice to place among them. 
These will not only provide the 
practical necessity of moisture at the 
roots of the plants, but the delicately 
cut leaves of bronze and refreshing 
green of the maples will present a 
perfect foil for the snowy blossoms 
of the lilies. 


Some time ago, it was reported 
that scientists at the University of 
Illinois had discovered why African- 
violets lost their lower leaves. The 
leaves were killed by resting on the 
rims of clay pots in which chemicals 
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TOXIC EFFECTS OF CHEMICALS 


have collected. It is equally true 
that primulas, gloxinias, cinerarias, 
and cyclamen are also damaged by 
the same chemicals, although not 
always in the same degree. You can 


prevent the damage by using a 


glazed pot, by dipping the upper 
rim of a clay pot in paraffin, or by 
covering the pot rim with tin foil. 
But most important of all, do not 
use any of the highly soluble acid 
fertilizers. 
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LILIES CAN HIGHLIGHT YOUR GARDENS 


Lilies are effective color accents for the garden. 


By CHARLOTTE M. HOAK 


| rang can highlight your gar- 
dens in Southern California if 
you know which ones to plant and 
the exact location in which you wish 
to establish them. 

There is a surprising number of 
species lilies which adapt themselves 
readily to our climatic conditions. 
Unless it be the rose or the camellia 
no other flower is more popular. 

Heading the list is the cherished 
lily of the ancient nations which 
in prehistoric times came into culti- 
vation in the Mediterranean regions. 
It was known in the countries of the 
“Fertile Crescent.” The ancient 


Greeks immortalized it in their ex- 
quisite bas-relief. It was used medi- 
cinally by the Roman conquerers 
who scattered it widely over North- 
ern Europe, especially in Holland 
and England where it almost natur- 
alized itself. With the advent of 
Christianity, it was canonized and be- 
came the symbol of the Virgin Mary. 
In medieval times it figured promi- 
nently in painting, sculpture, poetry 
and church legend. In convent and 
monastery gardens, it was given a 
place of honor. During and after the 
Rennaissance it took its place in 
every well-planned garden. Planted 
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in the colonial gardens it made its 
trek with other garden treasures 
with the pioneers to new Western 
homes on the Pacific. In many of our 
old gardens you find plantations of 
this sturdy old-timer taking care of 
itself. For your September planting 
the new Cascade strain is recom- 
mended for the renewing of old 
garden traditions. 


Coming from this same Mediter- 
ranean region are a number of 
Turks-cap lilies which were culti- 
vated in our colonial garden. Jeffer- 
son set great store by his “Marta- 
gons.” They all do well in our 
Western gardens. The best known is 
probably Lilium Martagon the type 
form which is a rather indifferent 
muddy purple; but L. Martagon al- 
bum is an upstanding Chaste white 
lily much to be desired in any lily 
collection. From Greece, Italy, Spain 
and Southern France come other 
lilies of the Turks-cap group, L. chal- 
cedonicum the scarlet Turks-cap, L. 
pomponium, the odoriferous, Lesser 
Turks-cap, and L. pyrenaicum, the 
Yellow Turks-cap. 


When the pioneers reached Cali- 
fornia they found two gorgeous 
Turks-cap lilies growing along the 
streamside in partial shady locations, 
L. pardalinum, the Leopard lily and 
L. Humboldti. Both are very amen- 
able to cultivation and are easily 
established in our gardens. Two im- 
proved types are well-known here, 
the Sunset Lily, L. pardalinum 
giganteum, and the Southern Hum- 
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boldt Lily, L. Humboldti magnifi- 
cum. It is not unusual to find speci- 
mens growing in their native habi- 
tat carrying from twenty-five to 
thirty lilies on a single stem. 

Another early-comer to our West- 
ern gardens is the Siberian Coral 
Lily, L. pumilum sometimes called 
the Tom Thumb Lily. Smallest and 
most brilliant of the group, it loves 
its place in the sun and is a treasure 
for the rock garden and for potting. 
It has one bad fault of not lasting 
long, but it is very easily renewed 
by seedlings which bloom the first 
year. There is a golden yellow 
variety, L. pumilum Golden Gleam, 
which grows to the height of three 
feet. 

Many of the brilliant colored lilies 
come to us from China. L. Henryi, 
L. Davidii and L. Willmottiae are 
three most highly recommended for 
our gardens. L. Henryi often called 
the yellow speciosum, is one of the 
most enduring lilies we plant. L. 
Davidii, a brilliant grenadine red, 
puts a splash of vivid color into your 
garden in early July. L. Willmottiae 
is not lasting but comes easily from 
seed. It literally blooms itself to 
death. 

The traditional trumpet lily rates 
high with the average lily fans, and 
many growers are of the same mind. 
In 1904, with the introduction of L. 
regale, the Royal Lily, which was the 
epoch making one that E. H. Wil- 
son risked his life to bring from out 
the almost inaccessible fastnesses of 
Western China is our best and al- 
most indestructible one. In forty-five 
years it has become one of our most 
widely planted lilies. Now grown the 
world over it is literally ‘“Every- 
man’s” lily. It grows with the mini- 
mum amount of attention, and is 
readily propagated from seed, com- 
ing into bloom the second year. It 
is one of the most reliable and easily 
grown one for our western gardens. 
L. Sargentiae, more pronounced in 
the purple coloration on the outside 
of its trumpet, is not so widely plant- 
ed. It reproduces by means of bulbils 
in the axils of its leaves. L. formosa- 
num is the latest of all the trumpet 
lilies to bloom. Short-lived, and often 
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subject to the lily mosiac it is still 
one of our best border lilies, bloom- 
ing as late as December and taking 
the full sun. November planted seeds 
produce blooms the next fall. L. 
philippinense has slender grass-like 
leaves and a very long slender trum- 
pet. It takes partial shade. 

The old early upright lilies of the 
L. umbulatum type, showy and easy 
to grow, are being rapidly super- 
seded by the new hybrids but some 
of us still have them in our gardens. 

The gorgeous Goldband Lily, L. 
auratum, and the showy speciosum 
lilies have been considered our prob- 
lem lilies, but they need not be if 
we can get healthy American raised 
ones. 

One should be constantly on the 
lookout for new and scarce species 
in order to give them a fair trial in 
our gardens. L. amabile, with large 
recurved flowers of a bright grena- 
dine red and the variety L. amabile 
luteum which is chrome yellow are 
two fine ones. They are larger and 
more robust than L. pumilum and 
flower later. L. concolor, a small 
graceful lily bearing numerous bril- 


liant scarlet star-shaped flowers held 
upright, is said to be of the easiest 
culture. Try them both. 

There are many trumpet lilies 
seen only at Easter time which are 
not grown in our gardens, among 
them the famous Croft lily which 
created such a furor a few years ago 
when everybody embarked on the 
project of making a fortune grow- 
ing these lilies. However, greenhouse 
lilies are not garden lilies. 

Lilies are not difficult to grow, 
provided you get clean healthy 
bulbs, remembering that they are 
perennial in their nature and never 
get completely dormant as the ordin- 
ary “dry bulbs” such as hyacinths, 
narcissus, tulips and gladiolus. When 
you buy them they should have their 
heavy living basal root. Therefore, 
it is better to get American raised 
bulbs, for the imported ones reach 
us shorn of these roots, and are also 
damaged by the fumigations they go 
through at the port of entry. It 
takes fully a year for them to re- 
cover, and many of them never do. 

Good drainage is the number one 
essential for all lilies wherever they 
are grown. A light, rich, fibrous 
loam enriched with humus furnishes 
ideal growing conditions. Most lilies 
like a little shade; but some, such as 
L. candidum, L. regale and L. for- 
mosanum can take the full sun. They 
resent being moved around so make 
a careful selection of your planting 
site and allow colonies to establish 
themselves without being disturbed. 
Do not plant your bulbs too deep, 
more bulbs are ruined by being 
“buried alive.” Bulbs have the 
ability to pull themselves down to 
the right levels. 

There is nothing in your garden 
that will give you more lasting joy 
than lilies. Give them congenial sur- 
roundings, and, after they become 
established, they require surprising- 
ly little care. Bargains in lily bulbs 
are expensive in the long run. You 
run the risk of getting the fatal lily 
mosaic for which there is no cure by 
buying from unreliable dealers, and 
sickly bulbs never make a strong 
growth, no matter how much care 
you lavish on them. 
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Crocus—Striped Beauty 


CHOOSE BULBS FOR SPRINGTIME BEAUTY 


Bulbs are the most colorful flowers of spring. 


By MARGARET HERBST 


B ULBS are one of nature’s most 
precious gifts, a form of plant 
that can endure the severest winter 
and the hottest summer. The flower 
bud is preformed in the bulb, nour- 
ished by the food stored in the fleshy 
skins. For that reason, bulbs are so 
easy to grow and need little care. By 
planting a variety of these hardy 
gems in the fall it is possible to en- 
joy colorful flowers from late winter 
through spring and into early sum- 
mer. 


The Crocus 


One of the earliest favorites is the 
crocus which often pushes up its shy 
flower through the snow. The 
species crocus, in white, blue purple, 
yellow and orange, bloom just ahead 
of the hardier Dutch crocus. The 
latter are more widely planted in 
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gardens and lawns and produce a 
larger flower than the species, in 
colors from pure white to deep 
bishop’s purple. 

There are also the popular Yellow 
Crocuses, which do not belong to 
this group and flower about ten days 
earlier. If left undisturbed these 
small bulbs will multiply and in- 
tensify in color. Crocuses are perfect 
in small groups, as in a rock garden, 
or they may be naturalized in quan- 
tity on banks and along paths at a 
planting depth of three inches. 


The Minor Bulbs 


One of the very first of the spring 
flowers from bulbs is the Snowdrop, 
which often opens the season in Feb- 
ruary. There is the common Gal- 
anthus nivalis and also a double- 
flowered variety that are most in 


Chionodoxa—Glory of the sof 


demand. Snowdrops should be plant- 
ed about three inches deep as soon 
as bulbs are available. They should 
be placed where they can be left 
undisturbed and are very effective 
under trees. 

These white and green blooms 
combine well with the gold blossoms 
of Winter Aconite and frequently 
Glory of the Snow or Chionodoxa 
completes the trio, adding blue to 
the garden picture, in March and 
into April. 

The most notable Chionodoxa i 
Luciliae with broad clusters of star 
shaped heavenly blue flowers. Ant 
other treasure is Sardensis with 
slightly smaller flowers but of a more 
intense blue color, blossoming about 
a week later. Mixing both varieties 
it is possible to have a longer flower- 
ing period. Luciliae also comes in 
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white and pink forms, both excellent 
when planted in small clumps in the 
rock garden, about three inches deep. 
When planted in large quantities, 
Chionodoxas are effective for natu- 
ralizing. 

In April you can enjoy the early 
Prussian blue Scilla sibirica and the 
improved Spring Beauty which is 
larger in size and has a better color 
substance. Clumps in the border, 
planted three inches deep, increase 
rapidly and last for years when left 
undisturbed. 

Quite another form that flowers 
later, at the same time as the long- 
stemmed Mayflowering tulips, are 
the Scilla campanulata in blue, white 
and pink. They are generally known 
as bluebells and are indispensable 
for planting in shady positions in 
the perennial border. The recom- 
mended planting depth is four in- 
ches since these scillas are taller. 
Try them too in drifts in light wood- 
lands or against a stone wall back- 
ground; they make a good showing 
in the rock garden in small groups. 

Finally, among these dainty minor 
bulbs, we come to probably the most 
satisfying of all, the popular Muscari 
or Grape Hyacinths. There is the 
more prominent Muscari armenia- 
cum larger and of a better color than 
the variety known as Heavenly Blue, 
and there is a white form, sometimes 
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named Pearls of Spain. Grape Hya- 
cinths are effective in many ways and 
have long lasting qualities. They 
combine so colorfully in low drifts 
at the feet of a great mass of daffodils 


or at the front of a daffodil border.. 


They can be naturalized under trees 
or among shrubs. They seem to 
prefer the slightest shade and are 
at home in an average loamy soil. 
Plant grape hyacinths about four 
inches deep, in clumps or informal 
groups and your heart will surely 
warm to their perfection. 


Hyacinths 

A spring garden would not be 
complete without some fragrant, 
richly colored Dutch MHyacinths. 
These fall-planted bulbs have been 
a subject of great discussion in gar- 
dening circles particularly as to their 
arrangement. It used to be the cus- 
tom to plant hyacinths only in for- 
mal stiff beds, but more recent years 
have seen a trend toward loose, in- 
formal groups. 

The color range has been increas- 
ed so that at present there are white, 
light and deep blue, yellow, light 
and deep pink, orange and red 
named varieties. All provide a de- 
lightful fragrance to the garden in 
April and early May. Their aroma 
makes them particularly pleasurable 
when they are used close to the 
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house, terrace or porch in groups of 
three to five bulbs or in solid beds 
and borders. 

Hyacinths are exceptionally good 
combined with early single and 
double flowering tulips. Since their 
habit of growth is uniform, they can 
be adapted to the carrying out of 
symmetrical designs and patterns. 
For instance, around a garden orna- 
ment such as a bird bath or sun dial, 
hyacinths are beautiful in varied 
colors or in circles of single colors. 
Although equally suited to bed and 
border planting, mass effects with 
these sturdy flowers are most im- 
pressive. 

The first requirement for success- 
ful planting is a thoroughly drained 
soil. Compost material should be 
dug in and the soil thoroughly 
broken. Hyacinths should be plant- 
ed in October-November, four to 
six inches apart and five to six 
inches deep. In colder areas it is 
best to use a mulch after the soil has 
become frozen. 

Hyacinths can also be grown easily 
indoors as potted plants; “prepared” 
bulbs can be potted in September 
and will flower for Christmas. Or- 
dinary bulbs may be started as late as 
December. Select either the largest 
or second-size bulbs at your dealer 
and pot them singly in four or five- 
inch pots, or place five or six in an 
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eight-inch bulb pan. Water liberally 
and bury eight to ten inches in a 
yard or cold frame. It will take 
about eight weeks to develop a full 
root system and at that time the 
ycung growth should be at least one 
and a half inches long. Keep out 
of direct sunlight for a week to ten 
days until the growth is green and 
then the temperature can be higher. 
However, the cooler the better for 
the quality of flowers; 55 to 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit is preferable al- 
though the temperature can be as 
high as 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Consult your dealer too on the 
fascinating hobby of growing hya- 
cinths on glasses. Apartment dwell- 
ers who have no storage facilities 
can enjoy the fragrance of hyacinths 
in their homes as well. 


Daffodils 


To many the daffodil is the favor- 
ite flower of spring, especially since 
the war with the introduction of new 
varieties that had been hybridized 
in England and the Netherlands. 
In addition to the white, white and 
yellow and golden yellow types, there 
are now delicate pink, and white 
with vivid orange-scarlet cups. In 
masses the red-colored cups furnish 
the more conspicuous planting effect. 

Daffodils, or Narcissi, can be used 
in many ways in the outdoor garden. 
They are perfect in large or small 
drifts through light woods, orchards 
or informal gardens. Groups of 
short-cupped daffodils by a pool or 
between rocks are in a good artistic 
setting. Large trumpet daffodils are 
natural in the perennial border in 
groups of a dozen or more. The 
shrubbery border also gives an ex- 
cellent location for all types, parti- 
_ cularly when you plan shrub combin- 
ations that bloom at the same time. 

Probably the most ideal arrange- 
ment is informal growing known as 
naturalizing. The bulbs are scat- 
tered over the area chosen and plant- 
ed where they fall. Whites blended 
with yellow and splashes of red cups 
give a delightful picture from year 
to year especially in a natural garden 
or wooded section. 
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Although daffodils are so easy to 
grow, they respond to good soil. 
Compost can be dug in to a depth 
of six to eight inches for better re- 
sults. The bulbs should be planted 
four to six inches apart in September 
or to the end of October; they prefer 
a damp soil and may require winter 
watering particularly in warm re- 
gions. 

Daffodils are also easy to force 
indoors, in pots or flats, in soil that 
is slightly acid. The “nose” of the 
bulb should be slightly above the 
surface of the container allowing 
plenty of room for root growth. 
Entrench outdoors for eight weeks 
beneath six or eight inches of soil 
that has been well watered. A 50 
degree Fahrenheit temperature is 
enough to start forcing and this can 
shortly be increased to 65 degrecs 
Fahrenheit. Daffodils like ample 
supplies of water for better flower 
development during the four or five 
weeks required indoors. 


Tulips 


Finally we come to the versatile 
tulip, probably the most magnificent 
of all bulbs. There is practically 
every color in the rainbow repre- 
sented and interesting combinations 
and shapes developed during the war 
have literally revolutionized this 
phase of horticulture. 

Previously, the tulip was consid- 
ered a flower short-lived, now taking 


advantage of the newer varieties it is 
possible to enjoy six to eight weeks 
of this bulb beauty. Beginning with 
small groups of vivid species types 
in the rock garden, these can be 
followed by short sturdy earlies, both 
single and double in beds or borders, 
with some of those fascinating peony- 
flowered blossoms. Triumph tulips 
in colorful combinations help to 
bridge the gap to the popular May- 
flowering tulips—brilliant Darwins, 
graceful Cottages and sturdy Breed- 
ers—not forgetting some of those 
quaint Parrots that are attracting un- 
usual attention. 

Tulips can be planted in groups 
around a gate or other garden fea- 
ture, in drifts and in the mixed 
flower border. They can be put in 
as long as frost has not hardened 
the ground. Tulips prefer sun and 
a rich loamy well-drained soil, the 
regular rule is five to six inches deep 
and five to six inches apart. 

Always be sure to purchase good, 
sound, healthy bulbs of proper size. 
Imported stock gives you this guar- 
antee since the minimum size that 
can be exported from the Nether- 
lands (except for some species is 
four inches in circumference. 

There are also tulip varieties that 
respond to forcing indoors, some 
more rapidly than others and your 
dealer will guide you in selection. 
Early planting is advisable as it takes 
six to eight weeks to develop a mass 
of roots. Slightly alkaline garden 
loam is best to use, filling the con- 
tainer to about three-quarters of an 
inch from the top. The bulbs should 
be a half-inch apart, liberally water- 
ed and then the containers can be 
kept in a cold room or preferably 
stored in a trench in the garden six 
to eight inches deep. Between Feb- 
ruary 1 and 15 varieties should be 
brought into temperatures ranging 
from 60 to 65 degrees Fahrenheit 
and flowers appear from 26 to 36 
days. 

There is a place in every garden 
for fall-planted bulbs. You will be 
amazed at what little cost is involved 
to arrange a display that will bring 
weeks of pleasure after the cold 
dreary days of winter. 
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Boutrelle 


The white gladiolus are beautifully 
placed in the multiple container. Unusual 
containers are essential for superb arrange- 
ments of this unusual type. The well- 
designed base was conceived not only by 
an artist, but also a craftsman, possessing 
full control of her medium. The hours 
spent in searching and creating are well 
compensated by the satisfaction in the 
final achievement. Arranged by Mrs. Ward 
Hager, Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State. 


The cornucopia basket arrangement and 
cross have the aura of a California Mission. 
Excellent design is achieved with intermit- 
tently placed spikes of gladiolus and foliage. 
The focal point or center of interest is the 
cluster of dark grapes, accented by the 
dark-centered anemone. The light grapes 
lead your eye right into the picture, toward 
the focal point. Arranged by Mrs. Olin 
Tracy, Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State. 


J rrangement 


By ANN ANDREWS 


Ko this month’s arrangement I selected 
mainly flowers which have been grown 
from bulbs. 

The closing of summer brings a mood of 
reverence and abundance, which both of these 
arrangements suggest so well. Like a painting, 
a good flower arrangement should invoke a 
mood: one paints with pigments while the other 
paints with flowers. 

The designs are reminiscent of the earliest 
Chinese flower arrangements, made only for the 
temples of worship. The art became highly 
stylized with rigid rules for the placement of a 
few simple flowers, conveying an intensely re- 
ligious mood. The accompanying arrangements 
are inspired modern interpretations of this 
mood. 
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DESIGN FOR A BETTER BULB GARDEN 


Advanced planning and proper use of bulbs are essential. 


By E. J. ANDERSON 


i WE want a parade of entranc- 
ing flowers next spring, now is 
the time to get the new bulbs into 
the ground. What bulbs do we 
want? Where, and under what con- 
ditions, ought we to plant them? 

Many of us, perhaps most of us, 
never really decide these questions; 
they are decided for us by the latest 
catalogs or by something else that 
trips the trigger of our emotion 
mechanism. Unfortunately, such a 
procedure isn’t going to get us the 
kind of garden we want. 

Success in gardening depends on 
many factors, but fundamental to 
everything is sound planning and 
system. Being something artificial, 


a garden cannot succeed by itself. 
Nor will it prosper simply because 
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we put a lot of physical labor into it. 
Doing the wrong thing can be as 
bad as, it can be worse than, doing 
nothing at all. The more thought 
we put into our garden, thought 
based on adequate knowledge, the 
better our garden will please us. 
How do we improve our horti- 
cultural thinking? In various ways. 
By being mentally alert when we see 
somebody’s garden spread out before 
us, our own, Cousin Tim’s, Mother 
Nature’s. By asking questions of 
people who can teach us something, 
whether at the garden club or across 
the back yard fence. By reading in- 
formative and reliable publications 
such as Organic Gardening. 
Possibly we do all this and still 
raise plants that are startlingly un- 
like those of the topnotch gardeners. 
What’s wrong? In all probability 
the trouble has been that we've 
picked up plenty of workable ideas 
but by the time we got around to 
using them we forgot what the smart 
tricks were. Obviously we need some 
salvage system that will prevent this 
criminal wastage of ideas that could 
be the salvation of our garden. 
How about a card file, a scrap- 
book, a notebook, or something of 
that sort? The objection is apt to 
be that it would be extra work and 
we're too busy. But are we as busy 
as all that? If we have time to read 
garden books and magazines and 
catalogs, we surely have time to jot 
down a few briefly-worded quota- 
tions or summaries. We have time to 
rip a page, even ten pages, from a 
catalog and scissor out some pictures, 
descriptions and cultural notes that 
interest us. Rushed though we are, 
we can take a minute to drop these 
writings and clippings into a big 


envelope and place it where it won't 
be lost. Later on we have only to 
look over our collection of pointers 
to improve our gardening tactics and 
strategy considerably. 

That is the system at its simplest. 
It has one disadvantage: the fatter 
the envelope becomes the more time- 
consuming is the job of trying to run 
down some half-remembered idea. 

We get around that in two ways. 
First, we buy a package of manila 
envelopes. Classifying our informa- 
tion under a dozen or more headings, 
we take that many envelopes and 
write in the upper left-hand corner 
of each with a bold, black crayon: 
BULBS, SUMMER FLOWERS, 
FALL FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, 
COMPOST-MAKING, and so on. 
Alphabetically arranged in a box or 
regular filing cabinet, these enve- 
lopes cause whatever ideas we store 
away to be readily available. 

Secondly, we hand a few coins to 
a sweet-faced girl in a store and get 
in return a good-sized loose-leaf note- 
book. The superiority of a loose- 
leaf notebook over any memoran- 
dum book with a rigid framework 
is two-fold. You are hardly inconven- 
ienced by the chore of feeding 
ideas into this book since its pages 
can be rolled into a typewriter and 
the machine does the work so speed- 
ily that any odd moments will suffice. 
Also, the loose-leaf feature facilitates 
the organization of material. If you 
develop an interest in some new 
plant—something you are sure to do 
—the pages devoted to it can be in- 
serted in the proper place. Should 
you wish to become a specialist in 
something, say Giant Flowered Tu- 
lips, you can slip in any number of 
additional pages for the tulip chap- 
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ter; if, for any impossible reason, 
you should get sick of tulips, you 
can just junk all the evidences of 
your tulipomania. 

Having our notebook and our file, 
we are now prepared to focus our 
fund of garden lore on specific prob- 
lems of our garden. Of necessity 
horticultural literature addresses it- 
self to the general public; what we 
want is individualized information, 
instruction suited to our own rather 
unique conditions of gardening. 
Here, in these fat envelopes and this 
notebook, we have it. 

What goes into this book? The 
guiding principle is practicality. 
The book ought to tell us at a 
glance what the state of our garden 
is, or has been, at any given period. 
It will have ground plans showing 
exactly what has been planted, 
when, where, and from whom ob- 
tained. It will contain a few brief 
rules for putting in a planting and 
caring for it. It will include ap- 
praisals such as this: 


Score Card for 1950 Bulb Garden 
Tulips 

Prizewinners: Mrs. Grullemans, Gol- 
den Age and Red Emperor. 

Good Performers: The Bishop and 
Scarlet leader. 

Substandard Stuff: The Peach (and 
several Bishop’s and Scarlet Leader’s. 

To help visualize the garden of 
the future, and to aid in working 
out color schemes, it will borrow 
from the catalogs their finest color 
plates, and these cutouts will be 
pasted in the book in suggestive 
arrangements, with each variety 
named. 

Using such charts, pictures and 
records of performance, we are in 
a position more intelligently to con- 
sult those envelopes already mention- 
ed and the indexes of old garden 
magazines. Thus there is a steady 
growth of down-to-earth gardening 
wisdom year after year. 

Let’s flip over the pages of this 
projected handbook of personalized 
botany. Many books in one, the first 
section will be entitled, THE BULB 
BOOK. Bulbs come first on paper 
because they come first in the flower 


beds, giving another gardening sea- 
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Daffodils 


son its grand opening. By way of 
introduction to bulbs, there is this 
note: 


Strategical Value of the Spring 
Flowering Bulbs 

Four enemies try to wreck my 
garden: the weather, weeds, insects 
and diseases. Spring bulbs laugh 
at bad weather and have never been 
choked or starved by weeds, eaten 
up by bugs, or devitalized by disease. 

Adhering to the chronological 
principle, each kind of bulb is writ- 
ten up in the order of its emergence 
in the spring. To illustrate: 


Crocus 


Rating: Humble though these 
flowers are, Mother Earth doesn’t 
give us anything else quite so thrill- 
ing. It can be snowy, the wind can 
have a fierce bite to it, the entire 
plant world can be dead, and here 
come the crocuses! It is always a 
thrill to spot the first grasslike crocus 


blades miraculously piercing the 
ironhard ground after all those 
bleak winter months. And when the 
blossoms open, then the flower-lover 
has a still wider grin. 

Kind of Flowers: Lilac, purple, blue, 
yellow, white, striped. 

Uses: In two circular bulb beds 
on front lawn. 

Mistakes: Never planted enough 
for a good display. Lost quite a few 
in former years, probably due to my 
ignorance. As a novice, I used com- 
mercial fertilizers; also, I may have 
applied manures that rotted the 
bulbs; perhaps I buried them instead 
of planting them. 

Plan for Next Year: Order as 
many as possible, having regard for 
the limitations imposed by my gar- 
den space, pocketbook, time and 
strength. Try some Susianus (Cloth 
of Gold) and Tommasinianus; these 
bloom profusely still earlier and 
no doubt will be charming in the 
rock garden. 
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Planting tulip bulbs 


How to Plant: 2 inches deep, 3 to 
4 inches apart. Well-drained soil 
enriched with thoroughly ripened 
compost. Don’t formalize planting; 
scatter bulbs and put them in where 


they roll. 


Hyacinths 


Rating: Al. They give the ama- 
teur the feeling he is a professional 
plantsman; the exclusive florist shops 
can show us no hyacinths that excel 
ours when they are in their prime. 

Kind of Flowers: Grand Maitre 
(dark porcelain blue); City of Haar- 
lem (golden yellow); King of Blues 
(very dark blue); Gertrude (rose 
pink); Queen of Blues (very light 
blue); Pink Pearl (rosy pink); Bis- 
marck (lavender); Jan Bos (scarlet): 
Arentine Arendsen (pure white); 
La Victoire (brilliant red); Queen 
of Pinks (pink). 

Uses: Foundation planting on 
south side. Potted for indoor bloom- 
ing. 

Critical Comment: Light-colored 
ones (the pinks, whites and yellows) 
didn’t bloom as long as the darker 
hues. In general they put on a 
superb show. 

Plan for Next Year: Would like 
to order enough for a mass planting 
but I'd better not get too venture- 
some. Spaced as they are, their in- 
formality and simplicity appeals. If 
I load up on all the catalog items 
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I'll be overplanting a small place 
and overfatiguing myself. It will be 
the reverse of the wine-drinking 
that goes on at my house; I drink 
the wine and my wife gets the hic- 
coughs. I'll be doing all the work 
and Madam Queen will be getting 
all the fun. 

How to Plant: 6 to 7 inches deep, 
6 to 8 inches apart. Mulch with 
leaves (and twigs or evergreen 
boughs to keep from matting down). 
Leave mulch on to keep frost in 
ground in spring but watch for new 
shoots, then remove everything but 
the leafmoldy stuff. 


Grape Hyacinths 
(Muscare Armeniacum ) 


Rating: Considering how much 
these little plants give us every 
spring in return for a trifling amount 
of work and money spent on them 
some years ago, they rate high with 
me. 

Kind of Flowers: Dark Blue. 

Uses: Reck Garden. Potted a few. 

Plan for Next Year: Thin out, as 
they have multiplied remarkably 
(thanks to compost?) and put excess 
along ridge of the southern rock 
garden bank where grass does poorly. 

How to Plant: 3 inches deep and 
3 to 4 inches apart. Give new plants 
organic food; protect with small 
stone retaining wall and mulches so 
watering and rains do them good. 


Daffodils 

Rating: Can understand why this 
family of plants has been cultivated 
for over 1000 years. They rate star- 
dom in our garden, too, because they 
are (1) the earliest of the major 
flowers to bloom; (2) we get bounti- 
ful returns on our original invest- 
ment as they keep multiplying; and 
(3) their flowers are a delight to us 
for weeks. 

Kind of Flowers: Each of our 
Flowering Crabapples on the front 
lawn is encircled with clusters of 
Poeticus and Poetaz, spaced midway 
between bunches of tulips. Visible 
through the basement window of my 
study are these Long Trumpets, go- 
ing from east to west: Aerolite, 
Magnificence, La Vestale and Gol- 
den Harvest. 

Critical Comment: Bloomed more 
prettily in former seasons. 

Mistakes: I take advantage of their 
undemanding nature and neglect 
them; they probably are crowded 
now and underfed. : 

Plan for Next Year: Order enough 
more so we can have cut flowers. 
Try same bicolors like Lucienne and 
President Lebrun; remember we've 
long admired Cheerfulness, Geran- 
ium and Twink. Do get some John 
Evelyns and King Alfreds. 

How to Plant: 4 to 8 inches deep 
and 6 to 10 inches apart, depending 
on size of bulb. Plant early in fall as 
blooming depends on amount of 
root growth before winter dormancy. 
Full sun or partial shade. Since 
they are a permanent planting, be 
thorough: dig deep. For food mix 
a little bone meal with the. soil and 
put some rich, mellow compost un- 
der bulbs. Must have good drainage 
so work some sand into clayey soil 
and have a couple of inches of sand 
between bulb and underlying com- 
post. Finally cover with six-inch 
leaf mulch after hard freeze. 

Cultural Note: In Spring, during 
dry spells, water well. After bloom- 
ing, topdress with ripe compost and 
dissolve it with stiff stream from 
hose. Don’t be a fussbudget and re- 
move leaves because they are yellow- 
ing. Let the leaves take all the time 
they want dying; meanwhile photo- 
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Daffodils 


synthesis is manufacturing food to 
nourish the bulb for next year’s 
flowering. (These cultural directions 
apply to all our bulbous plants.) 


Tulips 

Rating: My favorites among spring- 
flowering bulbs. Blessed are the days 
that have tulips blooming. 

Kind of Flowers: Mrs. Grullemans 
and Golden Age around north Crab- 
apple; southern Crab has the Bishop, 
The Peach, and Scarlet Leader; also 
three Red Emperors (Fosteriana). 

Uses: Lawn embellishment; cut 
flowers. 

Critical Comment: This year some 
tulips, especially among the pink- 
scarlet-purple group, were  short- 
stemmed, small-budded, and non- 
blooming. They are running out on 
us although the Bishop is fighting 
pluckily and Mrs. Grullemans and 
Golden Age are still producing long- 
stemmed, large-chaliced blossoms. 

Mistakes: Tulips shouldn’t stay 
in one place longer than two, or at 
most three, years. Mine were planted 
October 24, 1946. 

My prize boner for the spring of 
1950 was to water our Red Emperors 
when they were in full bloom by set- 
ting the sprinkler near them and 
turning on the hydrant with enough 
force to do the surrounding lawn 
some good. Our wonderful Emper- 
ors got water-spotted and some of 
their petals started curling. Here- 
after water all blooming tulips with 
a slow-running hose laying on the 
grourid. 
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Another mistake: Let some seeds 
set, wasting plant strenth. 

Plan for Next Year: Dig up all 
tulip bulbs early this fall and plant 
in a new location. Order more tulips 
if nothing else is ordered. Get extra 
earlies, earlies, 
lates to assure us of a continuance of 
bloom from March through May. 
(In working out a timing schedule 
of bloom, remember the long-lasting 
qualities of our Darwins. Remember 
the Mrs. Grullemans and Golden 
Age that graced Wilma’s birthday 
dinner table, May 2Ist; they were 
still in such perfect form that Wilma 
touched them to see if they were not 
artificial. Remember the snowstorm 
that started May 24th and continued 
two days? On May 26th there was 
a foot of snow on the ground and all 
the tulips were a mess—except Mrs. 
Grullemans. I swear those white 
tulips of ours were as unaffected by 
the two-day blizzard as though they 
had had the protection of our roof. 
Talk about the power to take savage 
punishment and come up smiling!) 
For the fun of it order a few Parrots 
and some of those promising Species 
Tulips. 

Think up new color combinations, 
though continue the grouping of 
whites and yellows, which has been 
so successful. Some garden writer 
recommends the yellow of King 
Alfred daffodils and the scarlet of 
Red Emperor tulips being combined. 
Says they bloom at the same time 


Crocus—Madame Melba 


intermediates and - 


and are vividly beautiful together. 
Give it a tryout. Invite Don Pedro 
to come and live with our tulips; he 
has an unusual color, coffee-brown, 
and incidentally is said to be the 
most fragrant of all tulips. Order 
enough for cut flowers if we decide 
we want fragrance, for it is wasted in 
the breezy outdoors. 


How to Plant: 6 inches apart and 
8 to 9 inches down, with bulb point- 
ing up, of course. Firm soil around 
bulb to eliminate air pockets. Pul- : 
verize soil well in new bed. Follow 
planting directions as for daffodils, 
given above. 


Rock Garden Bulbs 


Our Dutch Iris have been a credit 
to the rockery; try some more small- 
flowered bulbs: Scillas, Snowdrops, 
Chionodoxas. For ability to come up 
early, defy the weather, and captivate 
with their blooms, they are, with the 
crocuses, unsurpassable. 

Gardening can be confusing for it 
brings up still more problems every 
day throughout the growing season. 
Some such system as this will help 
clarify those problems for it places at 
cur fingertips the facts and judg- 
ments we need for their solution. 
Gardening can overwork us and 
underpay us in terms of what we get 
out of it. A system like this will show 


us how to reduce man-hours and 
increase the creative joys that are 
rightfully ours. 
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By J. |. RODALE 


Family Crusade 


My son Robert Rodale has written 
an article for the Southern Farmer, 
July issue, which the editors fea- 
tured on page | under their own 
choice of title. They headed it, 
“Goodbye Chemicals—and Good 
Riddance.” Circulation of the 
Southern Farmer is over a million. 
In connection with the increasing 
use of poison sprays from year to 
year Robert says, “The determina- 
tion of how much poison our bodies 
can absorb has become one of the 
basic objectives of agricultural sci- 
ence. It is time to take a look about 
and decide if we are headed in the 
right direction.” My daughter Ruth 
who has just graduated from Welles- 
ley, majoring in botany, has now 
joined our staff. Articles by her will 
appear in this magazine. It looks as 
though the Rodales are going to real- 
ly put their shoulders to the wheel 
and do their utmost to further the 
organic cause. Three can do more 
than one. 


Troubles for Chemicals 


Chemical Engineering for June, 
1950, says, “Evidence continues to 
accumulate regarding the possible 
seriousness to agriculture of insecti- 
cide residues in the soil. It is already 
demonstrated persuasively that the 
use of some insecticides creates seri. 
ous difficulties on subsequent crops. 
Before long this may necessitate the 
abandonment of these chemicals for 
many present uses.” Coming from 
Chemical Engineering, this must be 
considered as a statement made after 
. a great deal of study and delibera- 
tion, for this publication represents 
the interest of the big chemical 
firms. Already the Sherwin Williams 
Company has announced its inten- 
tion to withdraw from the manufac- 
ture of some of these chemicals. 


Vitamins and the Soil 
Here is an advertisement which 
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appeared this week in Modern Medi- 

cine: 

CERTAINLY GRANDPA DIDN’T 
NEED VITAMINS..BUT... 

In Grandpa’s day fertile soil pro- 
duced foods rich in vitamins and 
minerals. Today—soil depleted of 
nutrient content through the years, 
produce foods grossly lacking in 
these essential nutrients. 

Grandpa consumed his foods fresh 
and ripe. Today much of the min- 
eral and vitamin content of food is 
lost through early harvesting and 
lengthy storage. 

Today foods are drained of min- 
erals and vitamins by soil depletion, 
high refining and processing meth- 
ods. As a protective measure against 
this loss of minerals and vitamins in 
the modern diet, specify VITERRA 
—a new concept of nutritional ade- 
quacy which provides 12 MINER- 
ALS and important trace elements 
together with 9 VITAMINS—ALL 
IN ONE CAPSULE. 

There are several aspects to this 
little advertisement. First, it shows 
how the general idea of a connection 
between a real fertile soil and 
healthy food is penetrating into all 
departments of our daily lives and 
activities. Secondly, however, I can- 
not pass this opportunity by without 
drawing attention to the fact that 
only a few of the vitamins sold today 
are made from natural food sources. 
The rest are made synthetically and 
there is no thorough long-time re- 
search to prove whether it is safe 
for the human organism to take 
them. Yeast tablets, which furnish 
some forms of vitamin B, come from 
a natural source. Vitamin E is 
usually made from vegetable oils 
(check the label on the bottle). 
Super D with vitaimn A in the same 
perles comes from fish livers. That 
is about all I can think of at the 
moment. The rest are made syn- 
thetically, some of them from coal 
tar derivatives. I do not know the 
ultimate effect on the body of such 


synthetics but before I take them I 
would want the burden of proof to 
be on the shoulders of the manufac- 
turers to prove that they are ab. 
solutely safe. There is definite evi- 
dence that there is some repercussion 
in the human body from taking the 
synthetic Vitamin B complex. My 
investigator is now checking for me 
in the medical records and the find- 
ings will be published in our other 


Magazine called PREVENTION. 


(Is this vulgar advertising? Well, 
in 1949 the Organic Gardening or- 
ganization lost well over $30,000, in 
spreading the organic cause. The 
writer has never taken one penny 
in salary for the eight years he has 
been running this magazine. We felt 
it absolutely necessary to start PRE- 
VENTION so that we could bring 
the battle to the general public that 
neither farms nor gardens. We be- 
lieve it to be extremely important 
that everyone should know about 
the dangerous situation with regard 
to the use of chemical fertilizers and 
poison sprays in the production of 
their food.) 
Norwegian Reaction 

Here is a clipping from the Prairie 
Farmer of January 31, 1948, kindly 
sent in by one of our readers: 

John Svensson, Oslo, Norway, was 
a recent guest in Wisconsin, on the 
last lap of his journey through the 
United States. While he came with 
letters from his government asking 
us to help him assemble material 
on every phase of forestry, he said 
his greatest concern is to help con- 
serve the soils of the world and re- 
build them before it is too late 

“Your Middle West is very won- 
derful, and I am taking back so 
much worth while material for my 
country that I am almost over- 
whelmed,” our visitor said as he pre- 
pared to leave. 

“But there is one thing that really 
worries me, and I would like to have 
letters about it after I get home. 
While here in Wisconsin I actually 
saw farmers getting prizes at a farm 
cooperative meeting. The prizes 
were for using more commercial fer- 
tilizers per acre than anyone else. 
I was really shocked!” 
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Exploding Weed-Killers 


Another reader sends in the fol- 
lowing item from a Yakima, Wash- 
ington, newspaper: 

HOMEMADE BOMB 
KILLS RANCH BOY 

Yakima, June 12—(AP)—A home- 
made bomb took the life of Merrill 
Brandt, 16, at his parent’s ranch 
home eight miles south of here last 
night. 

Four teen-age companions of the 
victim had just left the scene of 
the explosion in the Brandt garage 
when the mixture of sugar and 
sodium chlorate weed killer explod- 
ed. 

Survivors said Brandt was drill- 
ing a larger hole for a fuse in a 
metal container in which he had 
placed the explosive compound. 

Brandt was rushed to a hospital 
here. He died two hours later. 

He adds this little penned note to 
the clipping. “Possibly the nation’s 
supply of weed-killers could be more 
profitably used by our armed forces 
than by our farmers.” 


Store Potatoes in the Well 

We recenty had a more powerful 
pump installed on our farm and it 
was placed right in the well, a large 
chamber being made for it. The 
cement contractors were most gen- 
erous about it and there seems to be 
plenty of room left over to store our 
supply of winter potatoes. The con- 
ditions there look just right for such 
storage. 


City Water for Gardening 

Dr. L. Long, of 1122 Woodrow 
Street, Columbia, South Carolina, 
writes: “If city water is used for 
watering the garden the astringent 
nature of the water (chlorine and 
metallic rust and other chemical 
compounds) dwarfs and kills the 
vegetables.” Dr. Long has worked 
out a device for purifying such 
water. I do not know whether I am 
doing a favor to the good doctor 
by publishing this information, for 
I can well picture the flood of mail 
he is going to receive when this issue 
of our magazine reaches our readers. 
Dr. Long is a man well over 90 years 
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of age and an old correspondent of 


mine, so how he will cope with this: 


situation I do not know. 


Plant Disease Forecasting 


The situation with regard to plant 
disease on our farms has reached 
the stage not unlike full-scale war. 
Now the Government is preparing a 
free service to farmers, forecasting to 
them the approach of diseases which 
are nearing their territory. It will 
be carried out at three regional 
centers. The Science News Letter 
observes, regarding this: 

“Observations this season will be 
made on late blight of potatoes and 
tomatoes, blue mold of tobacco, and 
downy mildew of cucumbers, pump- 
kins, squashes and melons. Relations 
between occurrence and spread of 
these diseases and weather and other 
environmental factors will be stud- 
ied.” 

But they will study the effects not 
only of chemical fertilizers but ot 
the very sprays that will be used 
which will kill valuable soil organ- 
isms that operate in the soil to pre- 
vent disease. When will the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
awake to the realization that by wait- 
ing and not experimenting with the 
organic method, they are contrib- 
uting to the ruination of more soil? 
The longer they wait, the more diff- 
cult will the regeneration of our 
soils become. The resolution passed 
by Congress in June of this year to 
investigate the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers should be a warning to the 
Department of Agriculture to lay 
plans for thorough research in this 
field. 

Now they are considering a chemi- 
cal which will be sprayed on lawns 
and which will do away with lawn 
mowing for a period of four months. 
Experiments are going on at the 
University of North Carolina with 
maleic hydrazide, a by-product ot 
rubber manufacture which has been 
known to chemists for half a century 
but for which a use had never been 
found A dispatch from the North 
American News Alliance, published 
in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 


letin, May 31, says: 


“The peculiar property of maleic 
hydrazide, Dr. Greulach explained 
is that of inhibiting cell division— 
which means growth—in plants for 
periods dependent on the dose 


‘given, usually by spraying. Other 


chemicals have the same effect. Prob- 
ably the best known of them is col- 
chichine. 

“The basic contribution of the 
University of North Carolina botan- 
ists is that maleic hydrazide sus- 
pends growth without in any way 
affecting the constitution of the 
plant cells. Some of the implica- 
tions are obvious. They are being 
explored by botanists all over the 
country. 

“A lawn, for example, could be 
mowed once in the spring and im- 
mediately sprayed with the chemi- 
cal. Early tests by scientists of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., who first ex- 
perimented with the material show- 
ed growth of the grass could be com- 
pletely suspended for as much as 
four months.” 

Do scientists know what the effects 
of their genius will be on civiliza- 
tion? Should a self-respecting scien- 
tist consider developing such a pro- 
ject which will remove another 
means of exercising man’s limbs? 
We are what we eat and we are what 
we do. Our bodies are continually 
adjusting themselves to a changing 
regimen and to a tempo of less 
physical activities. Our food is 
mushy and soft and we are told that 
the day is coming when man will 
be born without teeth. A fellow 
works in an office all day and is 
forced in the evening to do a bit 
of lawn mowing to get the kinks out 
of his system which sitting at a desk 
all day has produced. But scientists 
who are thinking only of their own 
prestige and public acclaim, by a 
seemingly harmless piece of research 
will spell the ruination of that man’s 
health. This is what is called frag- 
mentation in research—one scientist 
working on an insignificant segment 
of a specific problem, but complete- 
ly overlooking the fact that his little 
problem is tied in with as well as 
creating other more unsolvable prob- 
lems. But that other problem is not 
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in his department. Using a chemical 
to inhibit growth of grass may also 
have a serious effect on soil organ- 
isms and soil fertility so that even- 
tually the grass will not grow at all, 
or it will have to be treated with so 
many chemicals to get a growth that 
the expense will become prohibitive. 
Another Organic Restaurant 

Last summer I mentioned in this 
department that Gandi’s restaurant 
in Buffalo, New York, was serving 
organically raised vegetables. Now 
there is added another. James W. 
McLamore, of the Colonial Inn, 
700 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, 
Delaware, writes, “I have a five acre 
farm in Newark, Delaware, that I 
use as a home and a place on which 
I am attempting to grow food for 
use in my restaurant.” Let us hope 
that within a few years there will 
be so many such restaurants that a 
blue book will have to be printed 
listing them. What a pleasure a 
cross-country automobile trip could 
become, people stopping off at these 
restaurants and meeting kindred 
spirits. 

Spraying Old Apple Trees 

Here is an item which appeared in 
the Seattle Times of June 20, that 
requires no further comment: 

LOOK NO APPLES! 

A. A. Tremper, county treasurer, 
isn’t so sure scientific farming is 
here to stay. 

Tremper told some friends the 
other day about the huge apple crop 
on his Phantom Lake land when he 
first moved there a few years ago. 

But the trees were old and hadn’t 
been sprayed for some time. So 
Tremper had the trees sprayed and 
pruned. 

The result: No apples since! 
Poison Spray Tolerance Hearings 

The American Fruit Grower mag- 
azine, which naturally represents 
fruit growers, in its May, 1950, issue, 
waxes happy about the fact that 
Congress is appropriating $50,000 
to the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and 
that the latter has agreed to turn the 
money over to the U. S. Public 
Health Service. The magazine says 
it was a signal victory for fruit 
growers that this sum was appropri- 
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ated to be used by the U. S. Public 


Health Service instead of the U. S. 


Food and. Drug Administration. 
“This is because the Food and Drug 
Administration is primarily an en- 
forcement agency.” Yes, and it wields 
a whip. The money is supposed to 
be used for research on the possible 
effects of spray residues on con- 
sumers of fruits and vegetables. 


Regardless of whether the money 
goes to one agency or another, I am 
sure there is sufficient evidence that 
these poison sprays are a detriment 
to health and the research cannot 
otherwise find, for in Europe this 
subject has been thoroughly studied. 
The United States could save itself 
much money by checking on such 
researches. 


ROOT SYSTEMS OF VEGETABLES 
CARROT 


? 


Ay) 


Carrots are characterized by a 
strong, deep, well-developed taproot. 
It is not unusual for the lateral 
roots to spread out as much as 4 feet 
and penetrate the soil to a depth of 
more than 7 feet. This enables the 
plant to gather up minerals from the 


lower soil levels. When the carrot is 
pulled out of the ground, all but 
the upper part of the taproot re- 
mains in the soil. Few people realize 
to what extent the roots of common 
plants penetrate the soil. 
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cree may be regarded 
as the top of the garden season, 
a vantage point from which you can 
properly evaluate the worth of your 
garden. Has your flower garden been 
colorful and beautiful during spring 
and summer? Have you had an a- 
bundance of nutritious vegetables 
and fruits free from poisonous 
sprays? Have your plants been at- 
tacked by diseases and insects? Have 
you made the plantings necessary 
for keeping your garden colorful 
and beautiful through the autumn 
months? Have you now growing 
vegetables for winter storage? 

During September and the follow- 
ing months, millions of tons of 
leaves will fall to the ground in one 
of nature’s cycles of organic matter 
in plant nutrition. Many of these 
leaves contain minerals pumped up 
from the lower soil levéls, and are 
valuable sources for replacing those 
which have been leached out of the 
topsoil. These leaves should be 
shredded and returned to the soil 
as a winter mulch. Shredded leaves 
will not blow, and will rapidly un- 
dergo decomposition and become a 
part of the soil organic matter. Not 
leaves only, but all garden wastes 
and all plant residues should be 
returned to the soil. Then and only 
then will your garden equal or even 
surpass the pictures in the seed cata- 
logs which you studied long before 
the rains and warmth of spring ush- 
ered in the growing season of your 
present garden. 


The North 


Flower Garden:—This is_ bulb- 
planting time in the garden. Do 
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not delay longer the planting of 
bulbs belonging to the narcissus 
family—narcissus, jonquil, daffodil— 
and such small bulbs and corms as 
crocus, snowdrop, chionodoxa, and 
scilla. The average depth of plant- 
ing should be about three times the 
height of the bulb. Bulbous iris and 
peony should be planted not more 
than two inches deep. It is time 
also to plant bleeding heart, lily- 
of-the-valley, other perennials, and 
most rock garden plants so that they 
may become well established be- 
fore winter. The chrysanthemums 
should be supplied with plenty 
of compost, and the buds should be 
pinched so that each plant will pro- 
duce a smaller number of larger 
heads. For a single large head, leave 
only the center, terminal bud. 

It is seed-sowing time for such 
hardy, annuals as calliopsis, poppy, 
cornflower, and snapdragon. The 
self-sown seedlings of such plants 
as foxglove, pink, and delphinium 
should be transplanted in the cold- 
frames and grown for next year. 

The corms of gladiolus should be 
dug when the leaves begin to turn 
yellow. Ornamental gourds should 
be picked before the first frost as 
they are quite sensitive to low tem- 
peratures. Strawflowers and other 
everlastings should be picked just 
as the heads begin to open and tied 
loosely in bunches with heads down 
to dry in an airy, shaded place. Non- 
hardy hydrangeas should be lifted 
and stored in the cellar for the 
winter or until January when they 
can be replanted and forced for 
blooms at Easter time. Small plants 
of geranium, calendula, petunia, 
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begonia, marigold, and other favor- 
ites for early blooming in the living 
room should be potted at this time. 
Dahlias should be carefully staked 
and fed with compost. Some of the 
buds should be pinched out so that 
a smaller number of more perfect 
and larger heads will be formed. 

Lawn. This is the best time of the 
year to make a new lawn and to re- 
seed the bare spots in an old lawn. 
Continue raking and cutting the 
crab-grass to prevent it from seeding. 
Finely sieved compost is the best 
lawn fertilizer. 

Shrubs and Trees. Deciduous 
hedges should be trimmed for the 
last time this season. September is 
the best time to move conifers. 
Deciduous shrubs and trees should 
be transplanted when their leaves 
begin to assume their autumnal 
colors. In transplanting holly, half 
of the leaves should be removed. 

Vegetables. Radishes, spinach, let- 
tuce may be sown in the coldframe 
for early winter use. Parts of the 
vegetable garden from which the 
crops have been harvested should be 
seeded with winter rye, vetch, or 
other hardy cover crop to be worked 
into the soil and converted into 
humus in the spring. 

Fruits. Grapes must be picked 
before they get soft and allowed to 
complete the ripening process in 
a cool, dark place. 


The West Coast 


Prepare the garden for the winter 
rains by removing all plant materials 
and rubbish and put them in the 
compost heap. Work into the sur- 
face layer of the soil a liberal appli- 
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cation of compost at this time. By 
so doing you will provide food for 
the soil organisms and maintain 
your soil in a living condition. 

Flower Garden. For winter flowers, 
sow seeds of sweet pea, petunia, 
violet, pansy, nasturtium, lobelia, 
larkspur, and calendula. Transplant 
seedlings of annuals and perennials 
previously sown. Make cuttings of 
hydrangea, salvia, fuchsia, petunia, 
heliotrope, evergreens, privet, coton- 
easter, myrtle, rhododendron, ever- 
green veronica, and rock garden 
plants. Plant irises and amaryllis. 

Lawn. Follow suggestions for the 
North. 


The South 


Flower Garden. Give the roses a 
liberal feeding of compost to aid 
fall blooming. Plant small bulbs as 
indicated for the North. Peonies 
should be planted but use northern 
grown plants as southern grown 
plants are not yet dormant. Do not 
cover the roots with more than two 
inches of soil. If planted too deep, 
peonies will produce too many leaves 
and too few flowers. Sow seeds of 
perennial flowers for next year’s 
flower garden. Plant sweet pea, a 
favorite flowering plant in this sec- 
tion which grows luxuriantly and to 
a great height. Other flowers for 
September include African violet, 
Shasta daisy, nasturtium, pansy, 
petunia, phlox, carnation, ageratum, 
hollyhock, marigold, salvia, snap- 
dragon, and dianthus. 

Lawn. Give the lawn an applica- 
tion of finely sieved compost and 
reseed the bare places. For a winter 
lawn, sow Italian ryegrass. 

Vegetable Garden. This is the 
time also to plant garden peas, 
tender beans, and most other vege- 
tables except corn and melons. 

These foods will be ready for harvest 
’ before frost is likely to occur. Pota- 
toes do best when well covered with 
a thick mulch of grass or other plant 
material. Mulching will not only 
produce a better crop but serve to 
protect the plants from a possible 
frost. In case your celery has not 
already been started, plant now, 
preferably under shade. The low 
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muslin tents used by the commercial 
growers afford the best protection 
from excessive sunlight. 

Water Hyacinth Mulch. Florida 
gardeners who have access to the 
lakes and rivers, or even small ponds, 
in which water hyacinths grow in 
such profusion can easily add to the 
green matter for the compost heap 
or for direct application to the sur- 
face of the soil as a mulch. Allow 
the water hyacinth plants to wilt 
before using them in the compost 
heap. 


*The Lower South 


Flower Garden:—With the coming 
of September we have a wider range 
of flowers to start. Plant ageratum, 
alyssum, arctotis (African daisy), 
aster, baby’s breath, bachelor’s but- 
ton, balsam, blue lace flower, calen- 
dula, calliopsis, candytuft, carnation, 
Chinese forget-me-not, Shasta daisy, 
dianthus, gaillardia, strawflower, lu- 
pine, marigold, nasturtium, pansy, 
phlox, California poppy, petunia, 
Queen Anne’s lace, salvia, scabiosa, 
snapdragon, sweet pea, statice, verb- 
ena, periwinkle. Sweet peas in this 
climate grow to astonishing heights. 
One of the most attractive ways of 
growing these popular flowers is to 
build them a‘ tall trellis to climb 
upon. 

Vegetable Garden:—By this time 
in the fall, compost gardeners should 
have a good supply of humus to use, 
and if best results are to be obtained, 
it should be applied liberally to 
nearly everything in the garden. It 
is surprising what an amount of 
labor alone it saves, to say nothing 
of producing better crops. Plantings 
include bush beans, beets, broccoli, 
brussels sprouts, cabbage, Chinese 
cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, 
collard, cucumber, endive, garlic, 
kale, kohlrabi, leeks, lettuce, mus- 
tard, okra, onion, both seed and sets, 
parsley, peas, peppers, potatoes, radi- 
shes, rhubarb, romaine, rutabaga, 
spinach, Swiss chard, turnips. As 
this is rather a hot season, such 
seeds as celery, rhubarb and lettuce 
will be benefited by a shaded place 
to sprout, and be well watered. 

Trees and Shrubs:—Though not 


noted as a peach producing area, 
Florida raises this fruit to some ex- 
tent, and a few trees in the home 
garden add variety to its products. 
Varieties commonly used are not as 
many as in northern states, though 
some of the best, such as Belle of 
Georgia and Indian Red are to be 
found in places, as far south as 
Central Florida. 


* * The Rockies 


Flower Garden:—Enjoy your flow- 
ers while you can; frosts and snows 
may soon cut them down. After the 
first frost dig up your Tuberous 
Begonias, hose the soil from the 
roots, and dry for a week, then pack 
in dry sand and store in basement. 
Be prepared for the first freeze by 
having enough baskets, boxes, strips 
of canvas, even newspapers ready. 
Such protective devices can prolong 
the life of tender plants for weeks. 

Do you have any underprivileged 
iris? Now is a good time to separate 
them. They deserve to be treated 
kindheartedly for they are such an 
asset to the garden, ask for so little 
attention compared to other plants, 
and put up with inclement weather 
so patiently. Find new quarters for 
some of them where they can be 
happy. If the soil is clayey, pulverize 
it and work into it sand, compost, 
wood ashes and bone meal. 

Do any of your peonies need 
transplanting? September is a suit- 
able time for that. You can get 
three or four peonies from one 
clump of roots by breaking the mass 
apart carefully. Dig generous holes 
and enrich the soil organically. 

Your bulb garden will thank you 
if you spend a weekend or two in 
attendance on it. Tulips ought to 
be moved after the second year; 
fire blight can result if they remain 
in one place after that. (Species 
Tulips fortunately are an exception.) 
If the weather prevents outdoor 
work, study the new bulb catalogs, 
and your own notes, and order more 
crocuses, daffodils or whatever else 
you need. Bulbs behave gratifyingly 
in our region during the spring, a 
time when other plants come along 
nicely during the warm spells and 
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then, when winter inevitably re- 
turns, go limp and black. 

Daylilies (Hemerocallis) are a 
must for fall planting. They are 
work-savers in that they insist upon 
little or no cultivating, watering, 
feeding, weeding, bugfighting, and 
relocating—though they will respond 
to a little care now and then such 
as watering and compost-mulching. 
Hybridizers have done brilliantly 
with these perennials; the newer 
varieties are spoken of in glowing 
terms by daylily addicts. Remember 
that most of them bloom in July 
and August, when most other flori- 
ferous plants can’t endure the heat 
and either are unwilling to bloom 
or put little enchantment into their 
flowers. 

Early in September is a smart 
time to start pansies. The recom- 
mended time, July or August, won’t 
do for our region; pansies don’t 
germinate well during our hot Julys 
and Augusts. Why pansies? Because 
they outbloom most flowers, have 
a wider color range, make very 
cheery edgings along the walks, 
and are hardy enough to survive 
our false springs. Start operations 
by renewing the fertility of your 
presumably much-used coldframe, 
spreading compost over its surface 
and working it in thoroughly with 
a duckfoot cultivator. When the 
seedbed has been prepared, shake 
up the seeds in the envelope with 
some sand, and sprinkle this in rows 
faintly imprinted by a yardstick. 
Cover seeds with a mixture of sifted 
sand and leafmold or compost, then 
press seeds in with a board. Water 
with the nozzle set for a gentle spray. 
To prevent seeds from washing out, 
interrupt watering several times and 
let water soak in. Or water through 
a single thickness of newspaper or 
cloth. Partly to protect seedlings 
from drastic drops of temperature, 
put down a grass and stone mulch 
alongside rows. Never let either 
the germinating seeds or seedlings 
dry out. Put cover on coldframe 
every night. . Before severe tempera- 
tures prevail, which probably won’t 
be until they have a good start, 
cover them with a thick mulch of 
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leaves and close up the coldframe. 

Build up the mulches around 
your perennials. Surprisingly, even 
dahlias can endure below-zero tem- 
peratures if heavily overcoated with 
leaves, which saves you all the work 
of digging them up now and storing 
them and then replanting them next 
June. Also, you'll enjoy their blooms 
much longer. 

Vegetable Garden:—If you have 
tomatoes ripening keep a weather 
eye peeled and have those baskets 
and boxes handy. Some gardeners 
don’t take chances on our unpre- 
dictable weather and pull the plants 
up by the roots, letting them ripen 
on the vines while hanging from 
nails in a garage or shed. 

Better think of harvesting all your 
vegetables that are not frost-proof 
if they are of usable size. If you’ve 
been trying out the new-method, 
on-the-spot composting this summer, 
you might fill in the rows where 
the crops have grown with leaves 
and litter obtained from your clean- 
up of the grounds. Put something 
over this stuff for anchorage; other- 
wise the high winds that come howl- 
ing out of the mountains later on 
will blow your lawn rakings into the 
next county. 

Lawn:—Rake up falling leaves 
onto a piece of canvas and use 
them for sheet composting, mulches, 
or old-style composting. Continue 
watering the grass but ease up on 
the mowing. High grass is a protec- 
tion during the winter. Those dry 
spells and windstorms we get toward 
the end of winter have ruined more 
than one close-clipped lawn. 

Trees and Shrubs:—Leaf-mulch 
and rock-mulch. Use up remainder 
of old compost under these mulches. 
Besides benefiting your trees and 
shrubs, you are preventing the good- 
ness of the compost from being 
leached away during the winter 
snows and spring thaws. 


The Southwest* * * 


September marks the beginning of 
our so-called “2nd Spring”, and is 
one of the most active planting 
months of the year. It is quite as 
important as our early or “Ist 


Spring.” Both are controlled by 
night temperatures. You do not 
judge by high day-time tempera- 
tures, for in this Pacific Coast region 


we seldom have it warm at night 


as they do in the humid regions of 
the East and Middle West. So keep 
an eye on your thermometer and, 
when the night temperature drops 
down to forty and lower, the dor- 
mant period has set in. In Septem- 
ber, when the soil is thoroughly 
warmed up and the night tempera- 
tures are favorable, we rush our 
planting of winter vegetables and 
set our plants for winter-blooming 
annuals. 

Flowers:—The secret of success- 
ful planting in September is having 
the ground thoroughly warmed up 
by the long dry summer season. Be 
sure that you have enough water 
down underneath. Set out immedi- 
ately from flats, seed-beds and plant 
bands the regular winter annuals 
which you have had coming on since 
early July and August. Beware of 
any stock that has been checked in 
growth. It is now seasonable to 
plant imperial stocks, calendulas, 
tetra-snapdragons, Primula .mala- 
coides, Primula obconica, cinerarias, 
Iceland poppies, Blue Bird forget- 
me-nots, pansies, and violas. All 
your deep rooters are so much better 
if planted where they are to bloom; 
annual poppies, scarlet flax, candy- 
tuft, and larkspurs belong to this 
group. The popular Golden Afri- 
can Daisies are wonderful if broad- 
casted where you want sheets of 
color in midwinter. Most of our 
perennials, such as columbine, coral 
bells, geum, delphinium, Shasta 
daisies, coreopsis, gaillardia, rehman- 
nia and pentstemons make their 
greatest root growth during our 
mild rainy winters. Get young fresh 
plants. Our blooming seasons are so 
long that we seldom bother with 
making root divisions of plants 
which have lost their vitality by our 
long blooming season. 

Many bulbs should go in at the 
beginning of September. If you 
want superior Lilium candidums, 
put in the new Cascade strain as 
soon as bulbs are obtainable. Decidu- 
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ous watsonias, freesias, baby gladio- 
lus, gladiolus tristis, leucojums, Pa- 
per White narcissus, Chinese sacred 
lily, Soleil d’ Or, Scilla campanulata, 
bulbous iris, ixias, sparaxis, grape 
hyacinths, Roman hyacinths, and 
native bulbs are better if planted 
early. Ranunculus, Tecolote hybrids 
may be planted for early bloom. 
Sprout in plant bands to avoid de- 
struction by birds, slugs and snails. 
For very early bloom set your Cuth- 
bertson sweet peas from plant bands. 
Sow seeds of the same in your pre- 
pared rows. 

Trees and Shrubs:—August and 
September are difficult months for 
establishing trees and shrubs for you 
have to combat the scorching suns 
of these two trying months. If you 
are equipped with means of irriga- 
tion and have water underneath 
before planting and a mulched basin 
you can get excellent results. Too 
much water at this season of the 
year forces out growth on subtropi- 
cals both fruits and ornamentals 
to be caught by the frost in mid- 
winter. Prepare your orchards for 
winter cover cropping Melilotus 


indica is one of the popular crops. 
For small garden areas Windsor 
beans give you an edible crop, an 
abundance of materials for humus, 
and nitrogen from large bacteria 
nodules on the roots. Watch your 
azaleas and camellias, being careful 
that they do not dry out at any 
time. Overhead sprinkling will sup- 
ply humidity and prevent foli- 
age scorching during “hot spells.” 
Mulches of compost and leafmold 
are better than peat unless you can 
get the Georgia peat. 
Vegetables:—Lose no time getting 
your winter vegetables established. 
In home gardens sow in double rows, 
seeds of beets, carrots, Fordhook 
chard, early onions (Crystal wax, 
Early Stockton Red and White 
Portugal), winter radishes, Chinese 
cabbage, Chinese mustard, Southern 
curled mustard, parsley and white 
and yellow turnips. Beets, carrots 
and chard come up better if soaked 
before planting. Use radishes as a 
nurse crop for carrots, sowing very 
thinly in the same row. In the 
milder locations Canadian Wonder- 
bush beans and Pencil Pod wax 


will mature the 2nd week in Novem- 
ber if planted promptly the Ist week 
in September. Chinese peas can be 
sown the last of the month. Set 
properly spaced in single rows strong 
well-grown plants which have not 
been checked in their growth, early 
cauliflower, Italian sprouting broc- 
coli, Copenhagen market Champion 
Savoy, and red cabbages, Romaine 
lettuce, endive, kale, and celery. 
Onion sets and pencil-sized seedlings 
give you your earliest green onions. 
Los Angeles Market and Great Lakes 
head lettuce plants may be set in 
double rows, and Slobolt and black- 
seeded Simpson can be sown in rows 
to be thinned out. If you do not 
like turnips, Kohlrabi makes an ex- 
cellent substitute. Chinese cabbage 
if not transplanted and thinned 
properly is good provided you give 
it deep rich soil and plenty of water. 
Spinach takes too much room for 
the average small garden. 


* Edwin H. Abrams, 1017 Lakeshore Blvd., 
St. Cloud, Florida 


**E. J. Anderson, 504 Cheyenne Street, 
Golden, Colorado 


*** Charlotte M. Hoak, 1125 Stratford Ave., 
So. Pasadena, California 


The Soil and Health Foundation 


The Soil and Health Foundation has been organized and 
incorporated in the Courts of the State of Pennsylvania for 
the following general purposes: 


(a) To promote, foster and encourage the use of humus 
and other organic matter in order to maintain and improve 
soil fertility, to prevent soil erosion, and to improve the 
health of man. 

(b) To conduct, engage in, foster and encourage scienti- 
fic research and study and teaching, training, informing and 
educating the public on and concerning the soil, foods and 
health of man—and their relation to each other. 


(c) To study the effects of organic and artificial ferti- 
lizers on soil, plants, animals and man. 


(d) In order to accomplish the foregoing purposes to 
establish, use, maintain and operate farms, schools, labora- 
tories, experimental stations, publishing houses and all other 
appropriate agencies, means and instruments. 

The formation of the So1t AND HEALTH FoUNDATION 


stems directly from the work of Sir Albert Howard, who 
over a period of more than thirty years proved that the use 
of artificial, chemical fertilizers was producing food with 
lower vitamin and nutritional content than foods produced in 
soils where organic matter in the forms of animal manures, 
weeds, leaves and other green matter made into composts en- 
riched the ground. There is sufficient evidence to show that 
such pracitces caused less soil erosion and resulted in better 
health for man and beast. 

Through its publications, the Foundation will publcize 
the results of its investigations and endeavor to educate 
farmers, gardeners, and the public in general in cultural 
practices which will insure the better conservation of our 
soils and the public health. 

All who make contributions to this Foundation become 
members, regardless of the amount given. A contribution 
continues the membership for a year. Will all members who 
have not done so, send their contributions for another year 
to the Secretary, Soil and Health Foundation, Emmaus, Pa. 
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MULCH YOUR BULBS ALL YEAR ROUND 


The organic method with bulbous plants. 


By RUTH RODALE 


pose growers have long ago 
realized the value of gardening 


“organically.” As perfectionists, rais- 
ing flowers for an aesthetic rather 
than a biological urge, they have in- 
vestigated every phase of their 
growth. They have studied carefully 
the soil conditions necessary to pro- 
duce the healthiest and most beauti- 
ful blossoms, and the organic way 
has become a major part of their pro- 
gram. The raisers of bulbous flowers 
are foremost among their ranks. 
Two important needs must be 
met for ideal bulb growth. Most 
bulbs will produce best in soil that 
is of fairly light tilth, allowing water 
to pass freely through it. The roots 
must have plenty of oxygen to draw 
upon from the soil air. If a soil is 
heavy and has many small particles, 
there can be little air to circulate 
around the roots. If water collects 
in abnormal amounts too close to 
the roots, the oxygen-containing air 
will be held back from the roots. 
First of all be sure that your bulb 


bed is not inlaid with a cement-like | 


hardpan before you plant. Hardpans 
are often the result of corrosive arti- 
ficial fertilizers that deposit insolu- 
ble minerals below the surface. The 
rain water then collects above the 
hardpan, unable to percolate down 
to the water table. 
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Most bulbs also require a soil that 
is really fertile. Too often the casual 
bulb gardener will watch his bulbs 
flower year after year but is not 
aware that they must be fed proper- 
ly. Each summer a bulb builds up 
a considerable amount of food 
within itself, carbohydrates, proteins, 
and fats. The minerals picked up by 
the root hairs are raw materials for 
the stored foods. Every year the 
minerals removed from the soil 
should be replaced but, as often 
specified by bulb experts, in a form 
that becomes soluble gradually. 

Both these needs are well taken 
care of when bulbs are raised the 
organic way. A high percentage of 
organic matter added can work 
wonders with heavy, clayey land. Its 
pores can be opened to suck down 
plenty of rainwater. The water will 
not stagnate in the soil, but will 
trickle through freely. Much of the 
water will be held in the soil around 
tiny colloidal particles of humus, 
which is gradually made available 
to growing plants. 

If you have made compost from 
table garbage it can be added to 
your soil either in the spring or fall. 
A high grade of compost can also be 
used when planting the bulbs. Put 
a handful or two in the bottom of 
the hole, set your bulb on the com- 


post and fill in gradually with top- 
soil. While supplying rich fare for 
perfect flowers, the soft, friable com- 
post will leave no large airspaces to 
dry out the roots. The garbage can 
be broken down safely and success- 
fully in a minimum of air. So much 
more of the nutrients will be left to 
feed your bulbs. 

Composting can be replaced by 
mulching in most cases, however. A 
winter mulch is always recommend- 
ed for bulbs. The bulbs must 
not be exposed to sudden tempera- 
ture changes; otherwise the frost- 
heavings of your soil will rupture 
the roots and interior of the bulbs. 
A mulch of several inches will be 
a wonderful insulation to blanket 
the bulbs. The winter mulch can be 
made from pine needles, pine or 
hemlock boughs, strawy manure, 
leaves, garden wastes, straw, marsh 
or salt hay, ground-up corn cobs, 
etc. Well-rotted manure is an excel- 
lent winter mulch providing plant 
food for spring growth. Lilies will 
do best if leaves are used as a mulch. 

More and more flower growers 
are seeing the benefits of a constant 
cover of organic matter. Not only 
are there no weeds to rob your soil 
of nutrients during the growing 
season, but also the roots of the 
bulbs are protected against the over- 
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zealous hoe. The roots of some bulbs 
spread out horizontally, fairly close 
to the surface. The plants are un- 
questionably injured when pieces ot 
their roots are torn off. The smaller 
root system cannot pump up to the 
leaves the same volume of water as 
before, and if destructive cultivation 
is practiced regularly, the wilting ot 
the plants may become noticeable. 
The clean-cultivated plants, weaken- 
ed in general, will be subject to 
more diseases than mulched plants. 
A large number of fungal invaders 
can only enter the plant at some 
point of injury. 

The soil organisms are the 
mediums by which the mulch mate- 


rial is of direct help to the bulbs. | 


Through the action of bacteria, 
fungi, earthworms, ants, etc. solid 
green matter is changed into soluble 
minerals. Where the mulch and the 
surface of the soil meet, great biolo- 
gical activity takes place. Since the 
roots may grow close to the surface, 
a steady amount of nutrients from 
the mulching material can be ab- 
sorbed within a short time. The 
earthworms are busy aerating the 
soil and reproducing heavily under 
the stimulus of a plentiful food sup- 
ply. Under the hot summer sun, a 
goodly amount of water is conserved 
on the much reduced humus parti- 
cles. 

The summer mulch need not be 
as heavy as the winter mulch. There 
is no need to protect the bulbs from 
extreme temperature changes. A 
covering of two or three inches is 
enough to benefit the plants. If the 
winter mulch has been turned under 
to enrich the soil in the spring, a 
new mulch should be applied shortly 
after the first shoots appear. If the 
old mulch cannot be turned under, 
push it back from the bulbs until 
the new shoots are up. Here again, 
whatever green matter is available 
can be used as a mulch. Avoid a 
peat moss mulch because it will hold 
the rainwater in itself rather than 
letting the water pass into the 
ground. If leaves are used, try to get 
elm or birch leaves, which decompose 
fast. It is advisable to be more care- 
ful with the animal matter on hand. 
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Fresh manure can be dangerous in 
the garden. If the manure comes too 
close to the bulbs, the heat given off 
by the decaying manure may soften 
the bulbs. Fresh manure, applied as 
sheet composting in the fall, or com- 
posted by the anaerobic method can 
be of great value to the gardener. 
The bacteria that are present in the 
manure will inject vitality into the 
mulch, so that it will disappear into 
your soil in a very short time. Cow 
or sheep manure are preferred for 
bulbs. Mushroom soil, often avail- 
able where commercial mushroom 
culture is carried on, may be used 
for mulching. But avoid mushroom 
soil to which a large quantity of dis- 
infectant, such as formaldehyde, has 
been added. 

The organic method is not com- 
pleted by simply adding green mat- 
ter and/or animal matter to your 
land. Do not rely on a mulch of only 
green materials. There are many 
other mineral substances that should 
be used in addition. First of all, if 
your soil is extremely acid, some 
ground limestone should be mixed 
in before the bulbs are planted. 
Lime may be harmful for some lilies 
that prefer acid soils, so be sure to 
consider the soil requirements of 
your particular varieties. For most 
bulbs a handful or two of bone meal 
to each plant applied either in the 
spring or fall will provide plenty of 
phosphorus and calcium. A trace of 
fluorine and other minerals is often 
contained in bone meal as well. The 
bone meal is of great benefit to 
bulbs, because the nutrients are re- 
leased slowly over a long period of 
time. Use about five pounds per 
100 square feet. An application of 
bone meal will have residual value, 
that is, plants of succeeding genera- 
tions will be using some of the min- 


erals from the original dressing of 
bone meal. 

If you find that your soil is lack- 
ing potash, incorporate wood ashes 
(good for soil texture, as well), 
greensand, seaweed, if you can get 
it, or ground potash rocks that are 
on the market. Although the neces- 
sary potash will not add to the size 
of the blooms, the quality of the 
flowers and leaves will be markedly 
improved. The stems will grow firm 
and straight with considerable vigor, 
while the plants will generally be 
more resistant to fungal and bac- 
terial diseases. Especially is potash 
valuable in the growth of healthy 
bulbs. Potash is closely tied up with 
carbohydrate formation; tuberous 
plants are heavy carbohydrate pro- 
ducers and therefore take large 
amounts of potassium from the soil. 

When growing bulbs, it is impor- 
tant to have a steady, but small sup- 
ply of nitrogen. Plants that have 
been treated with highly soluble 
nitrogen, will have flabby, short- 
lived blossoms and soft bulbs. The 
high concentration of nitrogen with- 
in tissues draws an excess of water 
from the soil. According to Heald 
in Manual of Plant Diseases, a plant 
containing a large percentage of 
water is also highly susceptible to 
disease. An expert on bulbs, Helen 
Krauss, (Begonias for American 
Homes and Gardens) says that ferti- 
lizers for begonias, in particular, 
“should be a slow-acting, organic 
kind rather than a chemical con- 
taining much quickly available 
nitrogen.” If your mulch does not 
supply enough nitrogen, add some 
ground up soy bean meal in the fall. 
This source of nitrogen, plus the 
nitrogen that is fixed by well-fed 
soil bacteria, ought to be plenty for 
growing bulbous plants. 

Each plant must be studied, how- 
ever, for the special nutrients to 
which it responds best. Care should 
be taken that these nutrients are 
supplied in a safe, steady form that 
will neither burn nor overstimulate 
your plants. Watch your soil, too, 
for natural mineral deficiencies that 
may interfere with really superb 
flower production. 
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Planting Bulbs 


Bulbs may be planted by removing 
the soil, to the required depth from 
the area to be planted. Then the 
bulbs are set in place and the earth 
put back with care not to disturb 
them. This gives a perfect evenness 
of bloom. The more common meth- 
od of planting with a simple trowel 
is the best and easiest for the home 
gardener. 


Some Like it Early 


Grape hyacinths, snowflakes, and 
other early little spring bulbs would 
rather be planted in September than 
later in the fall. Maybe its a horti- 
cultural version of the old saying, 
“Early to bed and early to rise.” 


Not Too Early 


Paperwhite narcissus planted in- 
doors as soon as they arrive in late 
September will make a lot of leaf 
growth before the flower buds ap- 
pear, and if bulbs are not full size 
they may not bloom at all. If plant- 
ed in late November, the bulbs will 
bloom within a month at 55 degrees, 
being only half their normal height. 


Plant Them Deep 


It is usually advised to have at 
least four inches of soil over the top 
of the round part of the bulbs of 
most types. Other sources indicate 
that a good general rule is to plant 
bulbs at a depth equal to two or 
three times the diameter of the bulb. 
The average gardener plants bulbs 
too near the surface and thus exposes 
the bulbs to greater extremes of 
temperature. Hardy bulbs send out 
new roots in the fall and early win- 
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ter and if planted too near the sur- 
face and subjected to alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, these roots may be 
broken off. 
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Mulch for Bulbs 


Tulips and other bulbs will bene- 
fit from mulching as soon as the 
ground freezes. This will regulate 
soil temperature and thus prevent a 
lot of damage to the newly formed 
roots, caused by alternate freezing 
and thawing. The mulch may be a 
covering of hay, leaves, or straw. A 
liberal covering of rotted cow ma- 
nure is also good. 


German Irises 


Expert growers of German irises 
advocate growing these plants in 
separate clumps or in narrow borders 
so that air may circulate freely about 
them. Non-blooming may be due to 
disease or insect pest, lack of fertility 
or overcrowding. In general, it is a 
good plan to lift, clean, divide and 
replant into improved ground everv 
three or four years. Bone meal and 
lime may be applied during either 
a rainy or a non-rainy period. 


Bulb Re-Birth 


What should be done with bulbs 
used for forcing indoors after they 
have finished blooming? Generally 
speaking they should be thrown 
away. Such bulbs as tulips, hyacinths, 
and the hardy narcissi if they have 
been grown in soil, may be kept 
watered until the foliage has ripened 
naturally and then be stored dry 
until the fall, when they may be 
planted outdoors. After a year or so 
they may recover sufficiently to pro- 
duce flowers again. 
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Red Everblooming 


Summers? 


Send for pictorial List 


Little Compton, R. I. 


“QUEEN THE LAKES” 


And 40 other Sub-Zero Hybrid Teas and 
hardy climbers. Do you want your roses to 
live through the Cold Winters and Hot 


NO REPLACEMENT EXPENSE 
All the beauty size and form of the 
best of Roses. They Bloom more! 


BROWNELL ROSES 


are you looking for 
a better source of 


the safe, organic way. 


day to: 


P. O. Box 2023H 


PLANT MINERALIZER 


Chel’s Plant Mineralizer a pulverized 
granite rock, is a natural product that 
supplies potash to growing crops in 


One application lasts for years and 
serves as an important source of many 
nutrient trace elements. For prices, 
and descriptive literature, write to- 


Chel’s Natural Mineral 
Plant Food Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


richer, 


These 


90% 


Shredding Machines 


1027 E. 20th St. 


Dept. 4 


GREATER YIELD 
Healthy, Sturdy Plants 


. .result when 
you use the 
smoother 
moisture- retaining 
compost mixed by a 
KEMP POWER 
SOIL SHREDDER 


sturdy ma- 
chines, with unbreak - 
able spring steel cut- 
ting teeth, mix soils, 
manure and compost 
faster and 
more thoroughly with little effort. Pay 
for themselves in one season! Six models 
to choose from. Priced from $100.00. 
Write now for the KEMP Catalog. 
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DECOMPOSITION HASTENED 
BY ORGANIC METHOD 


Among the many striking experi- 
ments described in The Living Soil 
is one demonstrating how cellulose 
left for a year in virgin soil under- 
went virtually 100% decomposition 
when the soil had been treated with 
compost, whereas in another plot 
the addition of artificial fertilizers 
impeded decomposition more than 


50%. 


The book is packed with similar 
fascinating data. Lady Balfour de- 
votes one of her ten chapters to the 
diet of the Hunzas, Icelanders, Eski- 
mos, Indians, and Chinese, and 
another chapter to humus, with full 
details on its manufacture and com- 


LIVING 
SOIL 


evidence 
of the impor rtance to human health 


of soil vitalit 


BALFOUR 


posting. The implications of medical 
evidence, a chapter in itself, are seen 
throughout the book. 


PRAISED BY CRITICS 


“Both for the specialist and the 
layman, there is the fullest state- 
ment yet published of the case for 
composting and of the relationship 
of a healthy soil with a healthy diet 
and a vigorous population.”—Coun- 
tryman. 

“Her book will rank as one of 
the greatest achievements of women 
.. The work she 
is doing is of a significance that 
affects the future of the human race, 
so enormous is the modern calamity 
of soil erosion."—Time and Tide. 


in modern science.. 


Book Proves Our Health 
Depends on Healthy Soil 


Organic Methods Found Essential 


AVAILABLE for the first time in this country, 
The Living Soil is a valuable review of 
the principles that underly the organic 
method. With a wealth of evidence to sup- 
port her ideas and theories, Lady Balfour 
approaches the problems of agriculture 
methodically and scientifically, and has 
produced a book that is unusually interest- 
ing and clearly written. 

“My subject,” says the author, “is food, 
which concerns everyone; it is health, which 
concerns everyone; it is the soil, which con- 
cerns everyone—even if he does not realize 
it—and it is the history of certain recent 
scientific research linking these three vital 
subjects.” 

Nine printings of Lady Balfour’s The 
Living Soil have been brought out in 
England since it was first published in 
1943; it is now established as a scientific 
classic in soil biology and fertility relation- 
ships. This edition, the first in the United 
States, is completely revised and up to 
date. 


Agriculture the Prime Social Service 


The author stresses the necessity of clari- 
fying the connection that exists between 
“biological soil activity and health.” “If 
the nation’s health depends on the way 
its food is grown,” she writes, “then agricul- 
ture must be looked upon as one of the 
health services, in fact the primary health 
service... The greatest social service of 
them all is, or should be, the provision 
of the people’s food.” 

Lady Balfour's work—both as a_ prac- 
tical farmer and as a keen student of soil re- 
search in many lands—has made her name 
known throughout the world. The Living 
Soil, fascinating to read, is a foundation 
stone for an agricultural library, a book 
needed by every gardener and farmer—in 
fact, by anyone who is really interested in 
learning more about his soil and what 
makes it work. 


Order your copy today! 270 pages; 38 
photographs. $4.00 
ORGANIC GARDENING 
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MULCHING 


By J. 1. RODALE 


A T THIS date — July 1 — our 


new organic method of mulch- 
ing looks like a wonderful success. 
In fact, it has succeeded beyond our 
fondest expectations. I notice also 
a rash of articles recommending 
mulching in various gardening maga- 
zines and newspapers. Mother Bee 
in the Rural New Yorker, June 17, 
says, “We are experimenting with 
sawdust as a mulch around some 
young apple trees. When the rhu- 
barb is reset this Fall- it will receive a 
coat of barnyard manure and then a 
few inches of sawdust. The idea of 
organic gardening is gaining more 
and more followers here and we 
think it is right.” 

Here is a letter from Mr. Joe 
A. Noake of San Antonio Texas: 

“I am accomplishing wonders with 
my roses through the use of finely 
ground peanut hulls that have been 
moistened and inoculated with bac- 
terial culture. I use a small concrete 
mixer—fill it with the ground peanut 
hulls, add the microorganisms, and 
then enough water to thoroughly 
dampen it—then mulch the beds and 
keep them mulched. The high pH 
is steadily going down. I have quit 
composting entirely for I found that 
unless I could turn it continuously 
and thoroughly aerate it, the dehy- 
drogenase enzymes went to work and 
I had an end product of compdsted 
peanut hulls of around 634 to 7, 
while the fresh hulls have a pH of 
4, the very thing I need to neutralize 
our alkaline soil—pH 8, and some as 
high as 81/.” 

Cautions—In extremely wet weath- 
er it is advisable to pull away 
mulches so that they do not directly 
touch the stems of some plants. This 
is true of peas and lettuce. The Con- 
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necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station has found that hay from 
winter rye was worse than no mulch 
on strawberries. We are waiting for 
more letters from readers giving their 
experiences with mulching — good 
and bad. 

The following is a short item from 
the Annapolis Valley Post Road, a 
magazine published in Nova Scotia, 
dated May 15: 


“Herbert and Edward Fairn, mem- 
bers of the Round Hill Fruit Co., 
Ltd., are situated close to an abun- 
dant supply of rich organic fertilizer. 
Seaweed, valued for many years as a 
fertilizer in coastal regions of 
Europe, is available within easy 
carting distance of their orchard. 

“Herbert Fairn stated recently 
that a heavy seaweed mulch has pro- 
duced excellent results. Used experi- 
mentally in a block of Wagener 
trees, at the rate of 600 pounds per 
tree, the seaweed was credited with 
decided improvement in the quality 
of the fruit. Mr. Fairn also declared 
that the mulch had resulted in im- 
proved keeping quality. The trees 
had made excellent growth. In fact, 
growth had been so rank in certain 
cases that he considered it inadvis- 
able to bring in seaweed the follow- 
ing year.” 

Here is an excerpt from the Jour- 
nal of the Soil Association of Eng- 
land, “Mother Earth” winter 1947- 
1948, which shows that mulching re- 
duced insect infestation: 


Surface Mulching of Fruit 


(Extract from letter from Mr. 
Richard Farmer, The Dene, Great 
Missenden) 

I was most interested to see your 


at 25c a Ton! 


Compost Nature’s Way 


Increase the productiveness of your soil 
by using Q. R., the famous English Herbal 
Activator. Accelerates normal bacterial 
activity, reduces all types of plant and 
animal waste into fine, sweet-smelling fri- 
able humus. Ensures bigger, better crops, 
lovelier flowers. Encourages the increase 
of earth worms, a sign of high fertility. 


NO TURNING, NO ODOR, NO CHEMICALS 
You can’t go wrong with compost. No 
special formulas, no soil analysis, no trick 
ingredients. Q.R. will keep indefinitely in 
its dry form, and comes in a handy package 
for your convenience. 


IT’S SO EASY AND INEXPENSIVE 


There’s a reason why English gardens are 
so famed for luxurious growth. The 
English developed back yard composting, 
not with harsh, synthetic chemical ferti- 
lizers, but with COMPOST, the actual re- 
turn of “life” to the earth. Q. R. does the 
trick in 12 short weeks and you will be 
delighted by its results. Start your compost 
heap now! 


Special Offer To Readers 


Send us $1.00 and we will supply you 
with a package of Q. R., postpaid. You 
will also receive FREE a 1200 word booklet 
on compost making. 
JAMES S. WELLS 
P. 0. Box 45, Deerfield, N. J. 
THE CHASE CO. CHARMBURY’S OF 
OF ENCLAND VICTORIA LTD. 


913 Aretic Bidg. P. 0. Box 234 
Victoria, B. C. 


3rd Avenue, 
Seattle 4, Washington 


Build Your 
Organic Gardening 


library with back copies. All 
1948-50 issues available ex- 
cept May and Dec. 48; Jan., 
April, and May ’49). 25c ea. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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GARDENERS’ 


$8. 12” 


ony $236 


F.0.8. Milwaukee 


Model 


© Tills, Mulches, 
Cultivates! 

@ 9 **Plug-in’® Attach- 
ments for Spraying, Mow- 
ing, Hilling, Seeding, 

Idozing, Snow- 
plowing, other 
work! 


Also 16”—26” 
tillers and power 
toke-off models! 

@ Write Dept. 0G-9 for fold- 

er and detailed information. 


SOUTH EE WISCONSIN 


© 1950 MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT MFG. CO 


NOW is the time to 


CHECK and CORRECT 


TELLS 
WHETHER THE SOIL AND COM- 
POST ARE ACID OR ALKALINE 
—TO THE EXACT pH 
Send $1.25 postpaid (no C.0.D.) 
for kit to test for acidity the 
easy, accurate way in one short 
operation. 


The EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P. Box 2742-8 Cleveland 11, Ohio 


FERTO-POTS 


Sensational invention. Plant ‘‘eats’’ pot. 
Made of a rich cow manure mixture in 
automatic pot machines and kiln dried. 
Start seeds, bulbs, plants, cuttings, etc. 
in FERTO-POTS. Pot and all goes into 


the ground, No wilt, no setback in trans- 
planting; better results; earlier crops; 
bigher satisfaction. Pots soften up in the 


moist soil and feed the plants. Use them 

as clay pot liners for African violets and 

other house plants for excellent results. 

FERTO-POTS have taken the garden 
world by storm. Millions sold. Three sizes: No. 2—100 
for $2.50; 500—$9.00; No. 24—100 for $2.75; 250—$5.00, 
and No. 3—100 for $3.25; 250—$5.75, by express, (not 
prepaid.) Use FERTO-POTS and enjoy a thrilling new 
garden experience 


Get acquainted TRIAL OFFER. Box of 16 - 


FERTO-POTS sent postpaid for $1.15. 


FARGO’S 


Frenchtown, WN. J. 


Improved and revised illustrated Scientific Copyrighted 


instructions $1.00. It is amazing how quickly you can 
root cuttings of Roses, Gardenias, Camellias, Azaleas, all 
evergreens, etc. with our simple instructions. This in- 
formation cost us Thousands of dollars and years of ex- 
perience and costs you only $1.00. 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 
Free catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias. 


references to fruit trees being im- 
mune from sucking pests if the soil 
was undisturbed. A _ fruit-grower 
friend of mine never cultivates now 
between his soft fruit, but just 
slashes down the grass and leaves it 
to rot in situ, without ever letting 
it get tall enough to choke the 
bushes. This summer he has had no 
attacks from greenfly, etc., and, inci- 
dentally, no big bud on his black 
currants. No spraying was done. 

At our experimental gardens we 
have noticed quite a reduction in 
insect troubles in our vegetables this 
year. We are keeping our fingers 
crossed. It looks too good to be true. 

Another caution—Many persons 
have a passion for keeping the beds 
under shrubbery immaculately clean. 
They will clean out pine needles, 
for example, in order to compost 
them. This is a great mistake and 
sometimes leads to disease in the 
trees. Nature allows the pine needles 
to accumulate under her trees and 
make a nice bed of mulch, furnish- 
ing a continuous supply of humus 
and protecting the surface of the soil 
from baking. 

Here is a little note that appeared 
in a magazine called Fruit Notes: 


Fire Blight in Pears 

“During a 10-year study of a 
Michigan pear orchard of the Bart- 
lett variety, more fire blight was ob- 
served in a clean culture-cover crop 
than in a sod-mulch plot. Blight in- 
fections were also more frequently 
fatal to trees during their vigorously 
growing, non-bearing years than 
similar infections during later years. 
As the trees came into bearing and 
growth became less vigorous and suc- 
culent, they became more resistant 
to the invasion and rapid movement 
of the blight organism. The decrease 
in growth and succulence of twigs 
was hastened by the competition of 
the sod cover for moisture and 
mineral nutrients in the sod-mulch 
plot, thereby encouraging a type of 
growth resistant to blight infection.” 

Here is an interesting item from 
an experiment station on mulching. 
l have deleted a few references to 
the addition of chemical fertilizers: 
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“There are several so-called unseen 
or invisible benefits of mulches for 
the flower garden which are prob- 
ably just as important as moisture 
retention, states D. C. Kiplinger, of 
the Department of Horticulture at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

“Such materials as manure con- 
tain some nitrogen fertilizer, pro- 
vided the manure is not too well rot- 
ted. Although fresh manure is ob- 
jectionable because of its bad odor, 
weed seeds, and the danger of the 
fumes burning the foliage, manure 
that is only partially decomposed is 
an excellent mulch. Manure also 
contains other substances which are 
beneficial to the growth of plants. 


“Peat moss may be either acid or 
alkaline, depending on its origin, 
Kiplinger continues. It seldom con- 
tains any appreciable amount of fer- 
tilizer and certain types, as the sphag- 
num peat, decompose slowly. 

“Ground corn cobs are an excel- 
lent material for a mulch. The 
presence of this raw organic matter 
stimulates the development of micro- 
organisms, and they utilize soil nitro- 
gen for their growth. Cobs also 
loosen heavy, tight soils and permit 
better drainage of water. Sugar cane 
has essentially the same effect as 
corn cobs. 

“Chopped straw is often used as a 
winter mulch and should be allowed 
to remain on the soil. There is some 
fire hazard if the straw becomes dry.” 

In the book called The Living 
Soil, by Lady Eve Balfour, which is 
being sold by us, is described an 
experiment with the decay of cotton 
wadding material placed in different 
kinds of soil. It decayed much faster 
in soils that contained a good supply 
of organic matter. In chemicalized 
soils the decay was greatly retarded. 
There is a lesson in this for mulchers. 
The more organic matter you place 
in your soil, the quicker will your 
mulches be used by it. Don’t forget, 
even a flower pot can be mulched. 
In this case you can chop the ma- 
terial fine with a meat chopper. This 
goes also for hot houses. We would 
recommend that a mulch be kept 
over the summer on hothouse soils. 
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Here is an interesting item from 
the Baltimore Sun, May 14: 


“Mulches covering the soil around 
growing plants are a substitute for 
cultivation which is growing in 
favor. They have long been used by 
practical gardeners, and various ma- 
terials have been tried for covering 
the ground, to prevent weeds grow- 
ing and shade the surface. 

“Paper mulch, and even stones and 
slabs of concrete have been experi- 
mented with. But tests by the Ohio 
State Experiment Station, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of soil aeration, 
indicate that the best mulching ma- 
terials allow free circulation of air 
through the top eight inches of soil. 

“Mulches of fresh organic ma- 
terial, such as manure, straw, alfalfa, 
peat moss, lawn clippings and others, 
stabilize the granular structure of 
soils and prevent surface compaction, 
says an Ohio report.” 

The item adds that “Waste lumber 
is used by some gardeners to shade 
the ground between rows. By laying 
down boards when planting the 
garden, and walking on them rather 
than on the soil, the ground is kept 
loose.”” I think it is more simple to 
mulch the ground with a combina- 
tion of plant and animal matter. 

Caution—Do not apply mulching 
materials right up to the bark of a 
tree trunk. It may rot the bark and 
kill the tree. 

Mulching is wonderful for the per- 
son who has a 2 by 4 garden and has 
no room for a compost heap. 

Here is a paragraph from a circu- 
lar issued by Larrowe Mills, describ- 
ing their buckwheat hull mulch: 


For Winter Mulching 


Mul-Tex will not pack down like 
leaves or litter, but stays loose and 
light on top of the soil. True, the 
ground will freeze, but in early 
spring Mul-Tex prevents the alter- 
nating thawing and freezing and 
subsequent heaving which tears the 
tender roots of perennials and bulbs, 
and ruins the plants. While this new 
mulch is light weight, it won’t blow 
away in winter winds. 

Questions that are still asked— 
“Shall I stop composting?” The 
answer is a strong “No.” We would 
recommend it for garbage and for 
diseased plant matter. However, I 
would recommend my method de- 
scribed in the July issue, using a 
concrete bottom, and piling the well- 
mixed material only two feet high. 
Where the garbage accumulates 
every day it can be placed in the pit 
and each charge covered with a thin 
layer of top soil to discourage flies 
and dogs. 

There is an interesting article in 
the June 11 issue of the Boston 
Herald, by Paul F. Frese, which says, 
“Peat moss and buckwheat hulls give 
a neat finish to a flower bed whereas 
straw or hay are too rough for flower 
beds in conspicuous parts of the 
garden Invariably, mulched 
roses are much freer of disease than 
other plants .... The fruit of toma- 
toes are much less likely to crack or 
to develop blossom and rot disease 
which turns fruit black inside, when 
the plants have salt hay mulch,” and 
so on, and so on. This has certainlv 
been a mulching season in all the 
publications. 


Burn Your Rubbish 


In your backyard 


“Yard Boy" 


Quickly, safely, 
fine ash all 
—Newspapers—certain types 


of garbage, etc. No mess, no 
sparks. 
Endorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. 
Lights at top, burns down. 
No extra fuel needed. Weather 
Resisting Porcelain Enamel 
Iron. 

Price f.o.b New York 
No. bu., 


wt. 150 Ibs., $75.00 
Write for illustrated Circular. 


J.W.Fiske Works 


Estab. (858 
78 Park Place, Dept. O 
New York 7, N. Y. 


RICH ORGANIC FERTILIZER 


— at low cost! 


Make it yourself, easily, QUICKLY, from leaves, 
garbage (no odor!), vegetable and animal waste—even 
Sawdust and soot! Just pile up, or put in Composter 
Cabinet, and treat with ActivO... organic, bacterial 
discovery. A GARBAGE COMPOST STARTED NOW 
WILL BE READY FOR USE AT FALL PLANTING. 

Low cost...No. 25 size, only $6.99, with FREE 
backyard Composter Cabinet plans, treats three tons! 
Send for free details on this and other gardening uses 
for ActivO. Order from seed and nursery catalog or 
dealer. Or send $2.00 for prepaid trial can, good for 
1350-1800 Ibs. 


compost. 


BENSON AGRI. 
SERVICE, 
Bridgeton 14, 
Indiana 


FOR YOUR 


\SMALL FARM 


AVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO., 
‘Sox 948 DUNBAR, WEST VA. 


Sunflower 


“concentrated sunshine’ 


NIBBLE YOUR WAY 
ATS TO HEALTH.... 


A bow! full of Vitamin Rich 
Sunflower Seeds in your liv- 
ing room will help increase 
vigor and vitality around the 
home. These nutty kernels 
make wonderful tidbits for 
children and grown-ups as 
well, Rich in Vitamins A, 
B, and D, and a real favor- 
ite... 


Sunflower Seed 
HULLED 
2 Ibs. $2.50 — 4 Ibs. $4.75 
tThe GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
RFD 7 IVYLAND (BUCKS COUNTY), PA. 


The GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


RFD 7 


MULCH wit 


t© 1- Hold soil moisture 
2-Smother weeds 
3- Eliminate need for 
cultivation 


IVYLAND (BUCKS COUNTY: PA 


Is the sun stealing vital moisture from 
your garden? MUL-TEX (non-absorptive 
buckwheat hull mulch) lets rain through 
and holds it beneath—keeps sun from 
drying out ground. 

Ideal for flower beds, gardens, lawns, 
shrubs. Dark brown color gives rich back- 
ground, especially for roses. 200 Ibs. will 
cover 260 sq. ft. one inch deep. Conven- 
ient 50 Ib. bags.. 

PRICES: 200 = 5.00—500 Ibs. $10.50 
—1000 Ibs. $19 2000 Ibs. $35.00 all 


f.0.b. Cohocton. Order from this ad, or 
send for free descriptive folder. 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 


BOX 1 COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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FOR PERFECT 
COMPOST 


@ Screened 


@ Shredded 


@ Ground 


@ Mixed 


Rocks, Grinds manure and 
tough organic matter through rolling screens, 
wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted through 
perforated screens. Free compost circular. 


trash separated. 


Dealers Wanted in Several Open Territories 


T 
W-W GRINDER CORP. can. 


(, AMAZING BARGAIN OFFER 


FREE OF EXTRA 
CHARGE: 
12 Rare Anemone 
Bulbs imported from Holland 
Brilliant flaming Rainbow Mix TULIP 
Assortment—Darwin, Triumph, Breeder and Cottage Tulips 
for less than 2c per bulb! Prize selection of first and second 
year bulbs—1%4” to 2%” in circumference. Guaranteed re- 
Placement of any bulb not developing to your satisfaction. 
NO Y. Order now and when your carton of 100 
Tulip Bulbs plus extra gift of 12 Anemone Bulbs arrives, 
pay postman only $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage. Cash orders 
sent prepaid. Order today! 
MICHIGAN BULB COMPANY 
Dept. RBIS3I, Grand Rapids 2, 


GARBAGE GARDEN SOIL* 


True! And now you can actually compost garbage 
WITHOUT ODOR! Turn it into rich, odorless fertil- 
izer-humus in a very short time—even in winter. Costs 
amazingly little—just pile up and treat with AetivO 

= a@ remarkable bacterial discovery. Or- 
ganic. Send for free details about this 
and other valuable garden uses... At 
dealers, or send $2.00 for big trial 
package—prepaid—enough to treat more 
than 1350 lbs. waste. ACTIVO LAB., 
Bridgeton 14, Indiana 


MAKES RICH | 


PANSIES—tThree Star Blend 


Roggli’s Giants, Steele's jumbo & Maple Leaf Giants. 

Blended to give the best in Pansies, $1.50 for 50— 

$2.50 for 100. 

Pacific Giants Hybrid Delphiniums (Vetterle & Reinelt) 

Separate colors, field grown $1.25 for 3 $4.00 for 12. 
, Sweet Bay Magnolias (Magnolia Virginiana) Beautiful, 

fragrant, white flowers. Well established potted plants. 

75e each — $2.00 for 3 

We are growers of fine compost grown plants. Ask for 

free catalogue 


sox 36 LINDBERG'S texinaton, xy. 


0 RAINBOW S $ 
BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 
Unusual assortment of gorgeous colors. Every bulb 
34’ to 4” circumference—as large around as a Half 
Dollar—not the small “bargain” grade. Order NOW— 
we’ll ship at best time for fall planting. No C.O.D.’s, 
please. NEW FALL CATALOG offers choicest vari- 
eties of Tulips, Narcissus, Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Rosen, Fruits and Peren- 
nials. Lowest Prices. It’s FREE — Write today. 
THE WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box «7; . Mich. 


POSTPAID 
in U.S. 


Prevention or Protection 


(Continued from page 26) 


nil. Most advertised methods of 
moles destruction are effective. The 
safest method is the moles traps. 
Some gardeners report success by 
thoroughly flooding the runs with 
water from a garden hose. If you do 
this be sure you break the tunnel 
and insert the hose at the highest 
point of the runs. When setting the 
trap remember two things; they are 
carnivorous so use meat as a bait if 
you use the spring-back-type trap; 
moles are suspicious of human scent 
so handle the trap as little as possible 
and use gloves. When traps do not 
succeed it is usually because the gar- 
dener lacks persistence. If you catch 
a mole in your trap, the job is not 
necessarily done, there may be more. 
Follow up the runs every day for at 
least a week. Moles will not use a 
run once it has been disturbed. If 
they seem to have disappeared, look 
out for new runs. Mole runs consist 
of a main run with usually many 
branch runs leading off of this. 

Trapping is claimed to be the 
best all around method for moles 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
Oregon and Washington. Tests per- 
formed with various poison baits and 
traps indicated the traps to be the 
most successful. They advise that 
traps should not be set in the shallow 
runways but in the deeper main 
highways. Two types of traps may 
be used, the scissors, or the diamond 
jaw. Both depend on a trigger, 
sprung when the mole follows 
its natural instinct of burrowing 
through an obstruction of loose earth 
placed in the runway. The star- 
nosed mole throws up earth in a 
mound similar to a gopher mound. 
If these pests are troubling you, the 
snap-back-mouse trap is the ~ best 
method. 

Chipmunks eat crocuses and also 
tulips, but they dig a hole for each 
bulb, so you can at least see what 
goes on. Squirrels seldom bother 
anything but crocuses, which they 
find tastier than nuts. Rabbits chew 
fresh and tender crocus leaves and 
tulip sprouts when these first appear. 
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First on the Market 
Still the Leader 


WIL - GRO 
COMPOST BOX 


A long time Organic Gardener in a recent article ip 
the ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine states he knows 
of at least 20 methods of making COMPOST, of whieh 
he uses four. 

There are, probably as many more good ways: but 
whatever method you use in your garden, you will fing 
a WIL-GRO Compost Box of great advantage in making 
a high grade compost as a TIME SAVER—LABOR 
SAVER—MONEY SAVER. 

PRICES OF MATERIALS ARE ADVANCING — 
Order now while the price remains at $18.75 plus ship- 
ping charges. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


Sumneytown Pike — Kulpsville, Pa. 


Ruhm Phosphate Rock 


It’s The Finest Phosphate Made. Best By Every Test. 
It’s by far the most finely ground (85% through 300 
mesh sereen), and ‘‘it’s Its’ Fineness That Does it.” 
80 Ib. bag $2.25—Ton $32.80 both prices freight col- 
lect from Townsend, Mass. Carload prices on request. 
Farmer agencies Available. Write Mr. Daly 


SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 


Green Gold For The Good Earth 

Glauconite—Potash Mineral—Green Earth 

Not soluble in distilled water, but plant available, 
$1.75 per hundred pound bag. 


National Soil Conservation, Inc., 
Suite 906, 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


You Should Own 
These Vital Publications 
for Organic Gardeners: 


Make Friends with your Land 
by Leonard Wickenden 


Chemists and the chemical industry— 
with a heavy financial stake in chemical 
fertilizers and spray materials—have pooh- 
poohed the organic farming movement and 
opposed it as crackpot. Wickenden, a pro- 
fessional chemist as sceptical as any, de- 
cided to try out the organic processes him- 
self and see precisely what would happen. 
Results convinced him of the correctness 
of theories and methods. He tells why and 
how in this book, in non-technical lan- 
guage. The book is beautifully illustrated 
with woodcuts. 144 pp. $2.50. 


Bio-Dynamic 
Farming & Gardening 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


A revelation in the vital biodynamic 
principles. The author calls attention to the 
more simple and natural methods of tilling 
the soil, planting, and harvesting. Com- 
ments are made on forestry, gardening, the 
dynamic activities of plant life, the relation 
of fertile soil to health, and results of bio- 
dynamic methods of farming based upon 
the return of all plant and animal residues 
to the soil. 4 work of genius. Paper, 240 
pp., 18 illus. $1.75. 

Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept.9G,Emmaus,Pa. 
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BULBOUS PLANTS 


By WILLIAM H. 


ULBOUS plants are those 
which produce bulbs, much- 
shortened stems furnished with buds 
from which will develop shoots 
bearing leaves and flowers, and roots 
from which other roots will develop. 
A characteristic feature of most bul- 
bous plants is their long period of 
dormancy in the growth cycle. 
Grouped with bulbous plants are 
other plants which have no bulbs 
but such homologous structures as 
corms in crocus and gladiolus, rhi- 
zome in iris, and pip in lily-of-the- 
valley. While such plants are not 
bulbous in the botanical sense, they 
are planted and grown much like 
the bulbous plants with which they 
are usually associated. 


Q. What is the order of flowering 
of the more common bulbous plants 
in the northern temperature hemis- 
phere? 

A. From the time the snow leaves 
in the spring, or even before that 
time, the flowering of bulbous 
plants, beginning with scilla, chiono- 
doxa, snowdrop, crocus, grape hya- 
cinth, wild tulip, wild narcissus, 
reach their spring climax in the 
garden and horticultural varieties of 
narcissus and tulip. Almost imme- 
diately after this climax appear the 
lilies, amaryllis, lucoris and nerine 
of summer and early autumn, with 
zephranthes, sternbergia, colchicum 
for late autumn and early winter in 
northern gardens. This succession of 
bulbous plants represent only a few, 
a galaxy that can be greatly increased 
by many of the amaryllis relatives 
in the warmer regions. 


Q. Do bulbs renew themselves each 
year? 

A. Some bulbs renew themselves 
almost entirely each year, forming 
a bulb of flowering size annually, 
while others are relatively perman- 
ent, dividing slowly within their 
mass until each branch becomes a 
unit of sufficient size to separate or 
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be separated from the oldest portion 
of the plant. Tulips and Spanish 
iris are good examples of the first 
type and narcissus of the second. 
This means that tulip bulbs, when 
planted, must be given favorable 
growth conditions and sufficient 
plant nutrients to enable the plants 
to grow and flower and immediately 
after to form the new bulb for the 
following year. Narcissus, on the 
other hand, continues to grow from 
the original base and will form 
leaves when there is not enough food 
for flowers. This explains also why 
narcissus can be naturalized much 
more readily than tulips. 


Q. What are some of the most im- 
portant points to be considered in 
planting bulbs? 

A. Planting should always be done, 
keeping the following points in 
mind: (1) Plant food should be 
placed below the bulb where it will 
be reached by the roots. (2) The 
soil should be well drained to safe- 
guard the bulb against rotting in the 
ground. (3) The bulbs should be 
planted in locations which will in- 
sure a period of summer dormancy. 
(4) Planting at proper depth to in- 
sure full root growth and to prevent 
excessive, division of the bulb. 

Q. Which bulbs, if any, should be 
treated as annuals? 

A. Bulbs that renew themselves 
annually are best treated as annuals 
in garden beds. 

Q. What are the best months for 
planting spring-flowering bulbous 
plants? 

A. September and October are the 
best months for planting. 


Q. Should bulbous plants be given 
a winter protection? 

A. In the Northern States a winter 
covering is essential if the bulbs are 
to do their best and for this purpose 
a light, airy mulch should be used. 
This mulch should be removed in 


Imported Holland s 
Tulip . Bargain, 12 '* 


Share our good fortune. 
Our Holland office se- 
lects 1,000,000 Top Qual- 
ity bedding tulips. De- 
sign your own rainbow 
with these breathtaking 
colors: 
RED 


PINK flushed White 
WHITE = WHITE flushed Pink 
YELLOW ORANGE-RED 

GIVEN WITH ORDER. 
FOR 6 DOZ. TULIPS: 


AMAZING 
MULTIFLORA TULIP 
(4 to 6 on ONE Stem!) 


72 beautiful Holland Tulips, each color 
packed and labeled separately for easy 
planting, plus amazing “Many-Flowered” 
Tulip which you can plant in your fa- 
vored display spot! All for $4.85. 


Refund guarantee. 
Postage paid on all prepaid orders. 


BULB CLUB 


125 W. Madison 
Dept. FGT, Chicago 


OF THE 
MONTH 


A garden 
full o 


50 FIRST SIZE BULBS 
Average 5“ Circum. to Bloom 
America’s most famous Tulip Collection 
Our finest mixed GIANT DARWINS— 
lovely STUMPP & WALTER Exhibition 
Tulips to fill your garden with glorious 
color next Spring. Reds, Yellows, Blues, 
Purples, Whites, etc. Prepaid 500 miles. 
Add 25c beyond. 

FALL BULBS Catalogue Free on Request 


132 Church Street, Dept OG, New York City 


FOR of ORGANIC, 


THE J oO Y GARDENING 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper from waste. . 
leaves, garbage, etc... . (reduces garbage with- 
out odor!) .. . Activates, conditions and sweet- 
ens soils... Many other uses. Organic. Bac- 
terial. Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. com- 
post. No. 71-1025, $1., 1400 lb. size, No. 71-1030, $2. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY Catalogs 
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SUPERLATIVE ACTIVATOR 


A mixed concentrated, dehydrated acti- 
vator. Teeming with bacteria—a rich 
dark humus. Sprinkled in your compost 
pile, outdoor toilet, or garden, SUPER- 
LATIVE will start a rapid breakdown 
of waste. 
No chemicals are used in SUPERLA- 
TIVE, and it contains the necessary 
trace elements for plant growth. Feed 
it to your earthworms for rapid increase. 
size, prepaid 
10 prepaid 
40 Ib., prepaid 


EARTHWORMS-Large healthy breeders 
100—$1.25 1000—$6.00 
prepaid 


BARSTADS Floral & Plant Products 


BRAINERD MINN. 


IRIS SPECIAL 


MAKE YOUR OWN COLLECTION 


Any 5 for $2.00 — Any 10 for $3.50 
All 16 for $5.00 postpaid 
AUBANEL—Lovely shrimp pink 
AUTUMN KING—Twice flowering blue 
BUCKSKIN—Finest buckskin tan 
CRYSORO—-Bright yellow twice flowering 
GOLDEN TREASURE—Huge soft yellow 
GRAND CANYON—Plum, copper and gold 


MATTERHORN—Pure snow white 
MELITZA—Cream with tangerine beard 
MELANIE—Magnificent bright rose 
NIGHTFALL—Deep pansy-purple 


RUTH POLLOCK—Yellow-purple plicata 
SNOWFLURRY—Ruffled blue-white 
SHERIFFA—Metallic violet onco 
WABASH—Glorious blue-white amoena 
WM. SETCHELL—Largest Iris. Blue 
WHITE GOODESS—Big pure white 


FREE-~—Iris and Perennial catalog on request 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box 0-9 Spokane {!, Wash. 


Jonquilla $ 1.00 
Hybrid—J5 for l 
Three or 

more rich gold small trumpet flowers, 


on 15 inch stem. Narrow foliage 
reaches above long lasting flowers. 
Multiply readily. Wonderfully fra- 


grant. Excellent cut flowers. 
15 CANDY STICK TULIPS—g].00 


Clusiana—graceful Little Lady Tulip. Red and white 
striped. 
50 BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS—¢] OQ 


Armeniacum—the brightest and largest blue muscari. 


above 3 offers $ 2.75 Aad. 


Send for Colored Holland Bulb Catalog. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 
Dept. 19, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


RU 


Best heavy producing varieties; 
also standard fruit trees, berries, 
grapes, shade and nut trees, orna- 
mentals. Our 75 years experience 
Guarantees your Satisfaction. 
Write for fall list. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
oad Canandaigua, N. Y. 


spring as soon as the new shoots 
begin to push their way up through 
the mulch to the light. Such a winter 
mulch prevents the alternate freezing 
and thawing of late winter days 
which tend to heave the ground and 
injure the plants. 


Q. How may one know when the 
bulb of a plant is mature? 

A. After the foliage has completely 
matured, as indicated by its tendency 
to turn yellow then brown, the bu!b 
is mature—usually sometime during 


July. 


Q. In planting bulbous plants, is 
a change of location desirable? 

A. A change of location is always 
beneficial. 


Q. Which bulbous plants make 
good houseplants? 


A. The bulbous plants which 
make good house plants include 
narcissus, amaryllis, colchicum, ze- 
phrantes, hyacinths, and _lily-of-the- 
valley. 


Q. What are some advantages of 
deep-planting of bulbs? 

A. Deep planting helps to pro- 
duce larger sized bulbs, lessens the 
danger of damage to bulbs when 
cultivating, and tends to keep them 
from coming up too early in the 
spring. 


Q. What precautions should be 
taken in cutting the flowers of bulb- 
ous plants? 

A. When cutting flowers for in- 
door use, remember that if you take 
too much foliage you will sacrifice 
next year’s bulb and bloom. 


Q. How should bulbs be prepared 
for storing? 

A. First remove the soil, then very 
carefully remove the roots. Then 
separate the blooming sized bulbs 
from the smaller ones. Place them 
in a wire tray in a somewhat shaded, 
airy place. 


Q. Do tulips prefer an acid or 


alkaline soil. 


A. Neither. Tulips like a fairly 
neutral soil, and will not tolerate 
an acid soil. 
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POTTED 
PLANTS 
HUNGRY? 


They Thrive on ActivO! 
Just mix ActivO with potting soil—2 f 
4 tablespoons per quart of soil . . . or add 
to soil of plants already potted and grow- 
ing. See them pep up! . . . Living organ- 
isms, minerals, hormones and vitamins in 
ActivO energize soil; stimulate growth, 
make more lush foliage, encourage better 
blooming and richer color. Tonic for sickly 
plants. 


“Never Saw Such Blooming,” 
writes garden authority, who mixed 
ActivO with potting soil for fuchsias. 
Try it! By all means use it with AFRICAN 
VIOLETS. No. 7 size ActivO gives hun- 
dreds of plant feedings; $2.00 prepaid. 


BENSON - MACLEAN BRIDGETON | &, 


INDIANA 


TROPICAL HOUSE PLANTS 


Carnosa Variegata—Wax Plant .. . 75 


\Bougainvillea—Red or Purple . . « « 
Hibisecus—Single or Double , ..... 
5 Crotonms—All different... .. . + « 2.00 
Philodendron Dubium—Cut Leaf Type . . . 1.50 
Monstera Deliciosa—Swiss Cheese Plant. . . 2.50 
Fieus Pandurata—Fiddle Leaf Rubber . . . 3.50 


NEW ILLUSTRATED FALL HOUSE PLANT 
CATALOG listing many new and rare varieties. 
Catalog 25c or FREE with orders of $2.00 
CASH with Order Please. 

Add 20¢ to each $1.00 Purchased for 
Parcel Post or Shipped by Express Collect. 

SHAFFER NURSERIES 
Route 2, Box 295G Clearwater, Florida 


ALL DUG 
FRESH FOR 
EVERY ORDER 


PLANTS 


FLOWERS ALL SEASON 
AND YEARS TO COME. : 

10 DELPHINIUMS BLUE 
10 COLUMBINE 
10 CARNATIONS M/XED 
10 CANDYTUFT SWOWWHITE 
10 DAISY MAY QUEEN 


COD. ORDERS $2.25 POSTPAID 


MONARCH BULB FARMS 
1110 DIVISION KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


CROCUS 
75 bulbs for $1 


Guaranteed blooming size. 
A mixture of Species and 
Dutch crocus, up to 20 
VARIETIES all colors and 
shades known to the crocus family. Ideal 
for your spring Borders or Rockeries, also 
for potting. 

CLOTH OF GOLD, CLOTH OF SILVER and 
TOMASINIANUS (lavender). Earliest of species 
Crocus. 50 one variety $1.00. Postpaid. 
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Peony Beds 


Q. Where and how should peony 
beds be made? 


A. Peonies require a fertile soil, 
well-prepared and enriched with or- 
ganic matter. If possible grow a 
green manure crop and plow under 
several weeks before planting bulbs. 
Also add phosphate rock, green sand 
(source of potash), and any other 
natural minerals available. The 
roots should be planted only about 
two inches deep. If planted too deep- 
ly the new plants will produce 
leaves but no flowers. Never plant 
peonies in the shade of trees where 
tree roots will interfere with their 
growth and heavy foliage will cut 
down their sunlight. Peonies will 
not bloom if grown in the shade. 


Poisons of Colchicums 


Q. 1 am told that the fall-flower- 
ing crocus is highly poisonous. If 
so, what protection is necessary in 
order not to damage other plants? 


A. Colchicum autumnale, often 
called the fall-flowering crocus, is 
a plant that has caused cattle poison- 
ing in regions where it grows in the 
wild and where cattle have not 
learned to be on their guard. An 
extract of the bulb is used by plant 
breeders to produce injuries to the 
reproductive process of the plants. 
The carriers of heredity, the chromo- 
somes, are doubled and normal 
cytoplasmic division does not occur. 
But there is no indication that the 
growing affects other plants growing 
near it and you may safely plant 
these bulbs. 


Transplanting Lilies 


Q. When should lilies be trans- 
planted? 


A. Different lilies have different 
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habits, but all had best be trans- 
planted when the leaves have died 
down and when the bulbs have en- 
tered their dormant stage. In other 
words, they should be treated like 
other perennials and planted or 
transplanted in fall. This keeps the 
bulbs from drying out. From August 
till October is the best time. But if 
for some reason or other you have 
bulbs in the spring, you had better 
put them in the ground than wait 
until late summer. 


Potting Callas 


Q. How should calla tubers be 
potted? 


A. Pot calla tubers in a mixture 
of clay soil and a_ well-fermented 
compost in approximately equal 


amounts. The tops should be left 
exposed. Soak the planted pots 
thoroughly with rain water and 
keep them in a dark, cool cellar 
until growth. begins. Then bring 
them gradually to light and to a 
temperature of about 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Water freely with fer- 
mented manure water. The Calla 
will bloom freely for a long time. 
At the end of the blooming period 
force the plant into dormancy by 
drying the plants gradually even 
though the leaves show no signs ~ 
of ripening. 


Transplanting Peonies 


Q. Is it necessary to transplant 
peonies? 


A. Peonies should be transplanted 
every four or five years. 


Shreds every 


KESTON Organic Shredder 


Approved by Professional Engineers 


Only $125 g Factory in Pa 


kind of compostible materials for MULCH- 


ING and QUICK COMPOSTING. Serves also as a mixer. 
Ideal for both OLD and NEW methods. 
Shredder based on improved cutting principle with 80 case 


hardened steel knives arranged to shred finely regardless 

of whether green, dry, wet, or partly decayed. 

Stationary or portable. Fafnir type sealed bearings. 
Built and guaranteed by high class equipment 
manufacturing company. Can be operated with 
a power take-off. 


ACCESSORIES 
114 h.p. gasoline engine ................... 44.00 
Clutch, for easy starting of gasoline engine ... 10.00 
Portable features, as illustrated ............ 17.50 


One of Organiculture’s Greatest Assets—Order a Keston Now! 


Use one of following starters. 
B-D Compost Starter* 


Scientifically formulated in a Research Labora- 
tory 1-ton unit, $2; 3-ton unit $5.25. 


Enz-Bac Composter* 
An all-purpose starter with S bacteria, fungi, 
and enzymes needed for 
serves also as a deodorant. 1-ton unit, $. 
5-ton unit, $8. 


Fertosan Compost Accelerator* 
A new starter containing selected bacteria and 
fungi for quick composting. Acts quickly if 
shredded. 1-ton unit, $1; 4-ton unit, $2.50. 


Keston Herbal Activator* 
For Quick Clean Composting. No Turning. 100% 
herbal-organic. Made in U.S.A. Enough to ac- 
tivate 5 tons, $1.00. 
Terms: Cash with order. 
** F.O.B. Factory 


* Prepaid—add 10% West 


of Mississippi. 


Grist Mills for 


the Home* 

A hand-operated grist mill, 
with adjustable burrs, for 
making your own whole- 
grain flour or cereal. Capa- 
city, Coarse: | Ib. per min- 
ute. Fine: 4 lb. per minute. 
Grinds all grains, coffee, 
spices 
Write for prices for larger 
and power models. 


Earthworms* 


bred composting earthworms 


$6.50 
Culture-casting Cabinet** — $15.00 
Compost Bin** 1-ton $10.; 2-ton $15. 
Fulcrum* $3.50 


ORGANIC IMPLEMENTS AND PRODUCTS CO. 


24 7th Ave., HADDON HEIGHTS, N. J. 
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as described above 
best colors mixed. 


best colors mixed 


Large Flowered Crocus All $ 
Tall Giant Darwin Tatios Als 


Fantasy Parrot Tulips Most $ 
beautiful of ail tulips. 10 Bul ee | Fine newer kinds, 
Emperor Tulips largest, $4 Tulips, Daffodils, 
—s tall gt. tulip. 10 Bulbs 
e Fragrant Hyacinths | 
ar est colors mixed 6 Buibs 
Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75; Plant /P¥suits/) 


_.jurpee 


i, Gian 


affodils 


PAU YouWant 
at New 
Low Price! 
‘largest flowers, 
” on tall stems. EACH 


¥ Yellows, whites and bicolors, 
MIXED. Guaranteed to bloom; 
will live for years. 


DOLLAR SPECIALS 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Sent postpaid: 
| 20 Bulbs $1.00 
50 Bulbs $2.50 
100 Bulbs $5.00 
Order Today! 
1 Burpee Fall 
Bulb Book 


FREE 


20 Bulbs 


Hyacinths, Cro- 
cus at very mod- 
erate prices. 


ALL 6 FOR $5.00, postpaid. | This 
w. Atice Burpee Co. 


Address: 221 Burpee Building at nearest city: 


Phila. 32, Pa. 


or Clinton, lowa or Riverside Calif. 


Want 


ActivO can help a lot. It energizes, activates, con- 
ditions, and stimulates (yet it is not a fertilizer). 

It peps up poor lawn soils. makes good soils better, 
makes fertilizer more effective....Use ActivO di 
rect, or as activator in top dressings, mulch and 
fertilizer—or use it to make lawn compost. ($2 size 
activates up to 2400 lb. lawn dressing.) Dealers, or 


ActivO. DIVISION B-M 


» Better Lawn? 


Bridgeton 14, 
INDIANA 


“Gadgets” 
for the 
Garden 


Ces" 
¥ ~ 


When you make your compost pile this fall, don't overlook B.C.A. 
(Bacterial Compost Activator). A sprinkling of B.C.A. on each layer 


will insure well matured compost next spring. 


B.C.A. may also be used in the new Sheet Mulch Method—directly on 
house plants—to eliminate obnoxious odors—to promote earthworm 


cultures. 


Simply fill out the coupon below and send for your B.C.A. today. 
Delivery by return mail. 


B.C.A. contains a multi- 
tude of beneficial bacteria, 
rock phosphate, trace ele- 
ments, and other plant 


nutrients. 
ALL ORGANIC 
Name 
NO ARTIFICIALS 4¢ress 
City 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. G-9 
23S Halsey St., 


Enclosed please find check or money order, please send 


5 tb. can, $2.00 Pp’d—FOR APPROX. 2 tons Compost 
($2.50 West of Miss.) 


Newark, N. Jj. 


or average garden 
15 ib. can, $5.00 Pp’d—FOR APPROX. 6 tons Compost 


($6.00 West of Miss.) or large garden 


If you are troubled with rabbits, 
try what Richard Myers, of Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania did to discourage the 
pests. Sprinkle a little raw ground 
limestone on each plant with a flour 
sifter as shown in the diagram. This 
handy kitchen utensil will spread 
on the lime lightly and evenly with 
a minimum of waste. 


Help Us With “Gadgets” 


Will you help us with the column, 
“Gadgets for the Garden?” If you 
have ideas for any clever tools or 
other garden equipment that can be 
made by the average gardener, please 
send them in to us. Preferably in- 
clude drawings of the gadget when 
you write. We will pay $5 for all 
items accepted for publication in the 
Organic Gardening magazine. 


Personal Experiences 
in the Garden 


We are interested in printing per- 
sonal experiences illustrating that 
even mistakes can be helpful to the 
gardener. Leonard Wickenden has 
shown the value of examining your 
gardening habits so that you will 
not miss the chance to “turn a loss 
into a profit.” We invite readers to 
send to the Editorial Staff any ex- 
periences that could be used as items 
in a monthly series in Organic 
Gardening. In writing up your ex- 
perience, tell about your former 
way of gardening, how you learned 
of a better method, and point out the 
differences between the two methods. 
Include any drawings or photo- 
graphs that will help other garden- 
ers to understand your change of 
method. Experiences in all kinds of 
gardening—vegetable growing, com- 
post making, flower culture, or 
mulching—will be accepted. 

For each item accepted for publi- 
cation in the Organic Gardening 
magazine, $5 will be paid at time of 
publication. 
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Answer to Professor Koon 


(Continued from page 15) 

slag, kainit and sulphate of am- 
monia. Then rats were tested by 
feeding them the product of these 
fields . . . . The rats were divided 
into two lots; one lot was put on a 
deficiency diet to which was added 
20% of the ‘dung’ seed; the other 
on a deficiency diet with 20% of the 
‘artificial’ seed . . . The rats on the 
‘dung’ seed showed good growth or 
a slightly subnormal growth... The 
rats on the artificial seeds all grew 
very poorly, not one giving normal 
growth ... It can be seen that the for- 
mer have gained nearly twice as 
much as the latter...The rats on 
the ‘artificial’ seed were in poor con- 
dition; in some the hair was falling 
out.” 

Sir Robert McCarrison, the great 
English research physician, in 1926, 
in experiments with grains at Mad- 
ras, India, discovered the same 
thing. He found that grain, if 
grown organically, contained more 
vitamins. For more details see the 
Journal of Indian Medical Research, 
Vol. 14:351, 1926. 

In April, 1941, Professor Glen 
Wakeham of the University of Colo- 
rado, before a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society at St. Louis, 
described an experiment which he 
had made, which showed that gar- 
den peas grown in poor soil had a 
greater mineral content than those 
grown in soil enriched with chemi- 
cal fertilizers. This is a typical ex- 
ample which shows that the effect 
of chemical fertilizers is to lock in 
the trace mineral elements which 
are in the soil. For full proof on this 
point see “Organiculture and Trace 
Elements” by J. I. Rodale in the 
January, 1950, Organic Farmer. 

In Chapter 12 of Bio-Dynamic 
Farming and Gardening (Anthropo- 
sophic Press) the author, Dr. Ehren- 
fried Pfeiffer, describes an experi- 
ment with chickens. The organically 
fed chickens were stronger, laid 
more eggs and produced a more 
hatchable egg. In the chemically fed 
group only 35% of the eggs hatched. 
In the group where the chickens 


September, 1950 


were fed on feeds grown organically, 
hatchability was 68%. 

In the same book Dr. Pfeiffer 
gives in great detail, pages 185 to 
190, a description of experiments 
carried out with turkeys in feeding 
with chemically fertilized feed as 
against feed produced with stable 
manure. The article summarizing 
his results, was entitled “The Bio- 
logical Value of the Products of 
Soil Fertilized with Animal or with 
Chemical Fertilizer,” and was pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the R. 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
Mathematical, natural scientific di- 
vision, Vol. XIII, series 6, I, Rome, 
February, 1931. The results were 
spectacular. The turkeys fed with 
food grown with stable manure show- 
ed a smaller number of cases of sick- 
ness, a shorter duration of it and 
a far smaller number of deaths. 
He summarizes: “This means that 
the seeds, and still more the leaves of 
plants fertilized with stable manure 
have the peculiarity, when used as 
food for these animals, of increasing 
their capacity for resisting disease 
to a greater degree than the corres- 
ponding seeds and leaves of mineral- 
ly-fertilized plants. The former have 
thus a higher biological value than 
the latter.” The stable manure also 
produced higher yields in the plants. 

In Dr. Pfeiffer’s book mentioned 
above, pages 190-191, the author 
mentions three German physicians, 
Schulz, Reinhardt and Kalkhof, who 
wrote articles in German medical 
magazines giving their experiences 
in effecting cures of patients with 
the use of organically produced 
bread and other products. They 
cured a series of metabolical dis- 
turbances. They found it to be es- 
pecially effective with weak and 
backward children, and to have a 
definite influence on the function- 
ing of the stomach and intestines. 
They have thus cured, without medi- 
cations, cases with marked stomach 
troubles and sluggish intestinal ac- 
tivity. 

“The Lancet, English medical 
journal, reported a case in New Zea- 
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NATURE'S 
FINER THAN FINE 


SUPER - COMPOST 
Has Gone Over Big! 


27 months without a complaint. It is 
something really good to dig into 
your soil. No waiting for results—it 
acts at once. Too, it is complete. 
Nothing else needed. It feeds your 
plants, and renews your soil. It is a 
proven product. 


Write for literature. 


KNAPP & KNAPP 


988 Lewelling Boulevard 
San Lorenzo, California 


> 


ROTO-HOE 
2H. P. 


Acclaimed every- 
“\ where shown as 


“py 


\ America’s fin- 

ROTO-HOE est Garden 

Cultivator 

for small & 

$134.00 medium 
Roto-Cutter 
attachment 

$40.00 


Ask your dealer 
for demonstration 
or send postcard for 
FREE folder 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 


ROTO-HOE 


and SPRAYER CO. 


Box 2 
Novelty, Ohio 
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ENZYMES? 


There’s nothing new or magic 
about producing enzymes—in 
either compost or soil. 

ActivO users have been getting 
top enzyme production in compost and soil for years— 
and without a lot of fol-de-rol and expense with sprouted 
cereals and what not! (Many have wondered at the 
secret that made ActivO so good!) Only the combination 
ef CORRECT bacteria! action and hormone-vitamin-biotic 
action, with mineral modulation, produces the MOST 
ENZYMES. And you get all this automatically when 
you use AetivO.... Send for the big $2.00 size today. 
Benson-Maciean, ACTIVO DEPT., Bridgeton, ind. 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot (with character). Mailable. For free 
booklet address 


WIG., ABINGTON, 
SAVES 


MASS. 
FUEL 


You Will Want to Read These 
ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on Flowers, Lawns, and 


Ornamental Plants 


3. BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, 
etc. 60c 

4. ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals 

over perennials and vice versa. : 60c 

. HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENIING by 

Fred McCready. Deals with inexpensive means 
for growing plants in your house and yo 
glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. $1.00 

6. CARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. An ency- 

clopedia on all phases of gardening. $1.00 

15. SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Landscape design, borders and back- 
grounds, street trees, flowering trees, fruit 
trees, evergreens, etc. ; 60c 

16. HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Here are all the facts and under- 
lying principles to make any een a suc- 
cess Illustrated. 65¢ 

17. PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile 
Hulse Matschat. Whether you buy or build. 
remodel or start from the ground up, this book 
will help you develop a beautiful setting for 
your home. 65¢ 

18. HOUSE PLANTS—How to Grow Them by P. 
T. Barnes. A complete guide for growing 
healthy, vigorous plants in the house. 50c 

20. WILD CARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the 
natural settings of wild in your 
garden. $1.00 

35. FLOWERS FOR "EVERYONE by Heinrich 
Meyer. Facts about common sochann of the 
garden. 40c 

36. THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by ‘Alfred Putz 
and }. W. Johnson. Proper methods and prac- 
tices for all types of gardening. 6 $1.25 

37. THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
All about the gladiolus and its culture. $1.00 

39. THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. This calendar tells what to plant and 
when to do it. Assures a wipe beautiful 
garden all year. $1.00 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
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land similar to that of the English 
school: ‘In 1936, Dr. G. B. Chap- 
man, of the Physical and Mental 
Welfare Society of New Zealand, 
persuaded the authorities of a boys’ 
school hostel to grow their fruit and 
vegetables on soils treated with 
humus. This has since been done, 
and a striking improvement is re- 
ported in general health and phy- 
sique, particularly as regards free- 
dom from infections, alimentary 
upsets and dental caries.’” 

“The N. Y. Times on June 30, 
1940, also discussed this case, identi- 
fying it as the Mount Albert Gram- 
mar School. According to the Times: 
‘Dr. Chapman advised that a change 
should be made from vegetables and 
fruits grown in soil fertilized by 
chemicals, to produce raised on soil 
treated only with humus. The re- 
sults were startling. Catarrh, colds, 
and influenza were greatly reduced 
and in the 1938 epidemic of measles, 
the boys’ had only mild attacks 
whereas new admissions succumbed 
readily.’ ” 

Another case is that of the work- 
ers of the Winsford Bacon Factory 
in Cheshire, described on page 141 
of my book Pay Dirt, (Devin-Adair 
Co., N. Y.). The company provided 
150 workers with two meals a day, 
the food coming from soil treated 
only with humus and no chemical 
fertilizers. The results were startling; 
the general health of the worker has 
improved; there is less absenteeism; 
the esprit de corps is excellent and 
work is going with a swing. 

Another experiment worth while 
recording is that of Dr. J. W. Scharff, 
Chief Health Officer of Singapore, 
who fed 500 Tamil coolies on or- 
ganically produced food. See page 
142 of Pay Dirt for a full account. 
A surprising improvement in stam- 
ina and health of the coolies was 
noted. 

Last summer (1948) we took some 
oranges raised organically by Mr. 
John E. Volkert of Orlando, Florida, 
and the same variety of orange 
raised by a neighbor of his. with 
chemical fertilizers. The two batch- 
es were sent to the Pease Labora- 
tories, N. Y. C. Mr. Volkert’s oranges 
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had 30° more vitamin C than the 
chemical ones. At the same time we 
sent two batches of wheat to the 
Pease Laboratories—one from our 
farm, raised organically, the other 
from a neighboring farm that uses 
chemical fertilizers. Ours had 40% 
more thiamin (Vitamin B,). As this 
goes to press, a letter comes from 
Mr. Edward L. Douglass of Tampa, 
Florida who states that his organi- 
cally grown oranges tested 70°, more 
vitamin C than others of the same 
brand grown with chemical ferti- 
lizers. This test was made by Thorn- 
ton and Co. of Tampa, Fla. The re- 
port of the work of the Biochemical 
Research Laboratory, Threefold 
Farm, Spring Valley, N. Y., for the 
year 1949, has the following to say 
regarding the nutritional content of 
vegetables raised there without 
chemical fertilizers: “Vitamin test- 
ing was begun during the last year. 
So far, we have made tests for vita- 
min A, B complex, thiamin and 
riboflavin. It has been shown that 
vegetables grown on_ bio-dynamic 
soils have 50 to 80°% more vitamin 
A than vegetables grown on soil 
treated with mineral fertilizer.” 

There is a host of scientific in- 
formation available in the literature 
to prove that the use of organic mat- 
ter in the soil makes for healthy 
plants. I will quote a statement by 
Dr. Selman A. Waksman, the dis- 
coverer of streptomycin, from his 
book, Humus (p.409): “Plant defi- 
ciency diseases are usually less severe 
in soils well supplied with organic 
matter not only because of the in- 
creased vigor of the plants but also 
because of antagonistic effects of the 
various soil microorganisms which 
become more active in the presence 
of an abundance of organic matter.” 
At the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station this was confirmed 
in experiments with fusarium rot of 
squash seeds (Bulletin 500, Nov. 
1946, Physiology of Fusarium Foot 
Rot of Squash). 

If space permitted I could give 
cata from ten or more physicians 
who have written upon the effects 
of chemical fertilizers and human 
health. I will mention one—James 
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Asa Shields, M. D., Professor of 
Neuropsychiatry of the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, who at a meeting of 
over 1,000 physicians at Miami, 
Florida, on Nov. 4, 1946, said, “Thus 
we see that multiple sclerosis, de- 
pletion of soil, and the introduction 
of inorganic chemicals as a treat- 
ment for the soil were all introduced 
to man between the years1836 and 
1840.” Hundreds of physicians have 
written me their belief that chemical 
fertilizers are responsible for a lower- 
ing of the health of the nation and 
that if the tendency is not curbed 
serious consequences may be ex- 
pected. Dr. Weston A. Price, who 
wrote the famous classic Nutrition 
and Physical Degeneration, which 
has a pertinent chapter on this sub- 
ject entitled “Soil Depletion and 
Animal Deterioration,” felt very 
strongly about the effect of chemical 
fertilizers on human health. Dr. 
Lionel J. Picton, a famous physician 
of England, in his book Thoughts on 
Feeding, gives a tremendous amount 
of proof that chemical fertilizers are 
a serious threat to human health. 
Dr. Alexis Carrel in his famous book 
Man the UNKNOWN, said: “Chemi- 
cal fertilizers, by increasing the abun- 
dance of crops without replacing the 
exhausted elements of the soils, have 
contributed indirectly to change the 
nutritive value of our cereal grains 
and our vegetables.” Read the chap- 
ter in my book Pay Dirt, entitled 
“Is Our Health Related to the Soil” 
It is full of many other medical 
references which limited space here 
prevents me from using. 

With all this previously published 
evidence Professor Koon dares to 
state that there is no proof that with 
the abandonment of chemical ferti- 


lizers the health of the country will 
be greatly improved. With so much 
excitement going on all over the 
country, in the experimenting with 
and discussions of the organic meth- 
od, it being known in every agricul- 
tural station in our country, you 
would imagine that by this time the 
agronomists would have begun to at 
least experiment with it instead of 
making remarks about it which are 
insulting to the intelligence of a 
ten-year old. Let me cite an in- 
stance of how well-known the or- 
ganic method is becoming. A few 
weeks ago I met an artist at a gather- 
ing who told me of his meeting up 
with three army major generals at 
a club in South Carolina. “Mr. 
Rodale,” he said, “all evening they 
discussed the organic method, es- 
pecially the difference between the 
new and old methods, stressing the 
disadvantages of the aerobic method 
of making compost.” The country 
is becoming saturated with such 
talk. In fact, it has already reached 
the halls of Congress and in June a 
resolution was passed which, among 
other things, is to investigate the 
effect of chemical fertilizers on hu- 
man health. Agricultural colleges 
may be called upon to see whether 
they have been experimenting in 
this field. Instead of making such 
distorted statements, heads of agri- 
cultural stations like Professor Koon 
should be quietly planning to 
thoroughly investigate the whole 
question in an unbiased way, and 
be in a position to furnish helpful 
information to this Congressional in- 
vestigation committee. When called 
upon they will no doubt say, “There 
is no evidence.” 
(To be continued) 


HELP! 


The ‘‘house out back’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just 
Sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.00 size 
good for many months’ treatment... 
ActivO also amazingly useful for 
making compost, activating soils and 
lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, etc. 
Immensely valuable for FARMING or GARDENING. 
Send for complete free details. Liberal-quantity sizes. 


NO opoR/ 


Dealers, or 
Benson- Maclean 
Box 14, 
Bridgeton, Indiana 


DRIED SEAWEED 


FROM THE COAST OF MAINE 
—O- 
Our Seaweed, after harvesting, drying, 
grinding and packing is ready to supply 
the sea's minerals for the benefit of 
your soil. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES TO 


Seacoast Products Co. 
EDGEWATER PARK, N. J. 


The safe, sure way. Can't 
Yy poison soil. Saves your 
Y Used by all 
clalists, Works in any type of soil. Single 
traps at dealers or direct $2.50 postpaid. 


C.0.D fees extra. FREE — Mole control 
pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps, R.R. No. 1, 
Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


ONE 
ONE-SPOT 


Guaranteed 
ELKRIDGE, GALTIMORE 27, MARYLAND 


Don’t Be Without These 
ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on Vegetables, Berries, Herbs 


8. SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 
9. VEST-POCKET VECETABLE GUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables the or- 
ganic way—for jum northern climate. 25¢ 
10. COMPLETE MODERN CARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Bariow. Numerous facts about herb 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1.00 
21. GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Hender- 
son. Originally published in 1874. Reveals 
many profitable secrets for present-day far 
deners. ° ° $1.00 
38. THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this 
book is worthy of your attention. 80c 
40. THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William 
H. Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 
enhance the value of this month-by-month 
chart of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 


on Trees 


11. THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by }. !. Rodale. 
Practical hints, unusual data on fruit owes 
c 


19. TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by 
John C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes 
the lime, coconut, guava, avocado and "$100 


23. TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An_ in- 
spiring book on trees yielding crops as animal 


On Vital Garden Topics 


12. LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 
Meyer. For every gardener and plant lover. 45¢ 
14. WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehren- 
fried Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of w 
common to farm, orchard and garden. $1.00 
24. EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful in- 
structor for the nature-lover and fisherman. 50¢ 
27. ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom. Animals and insects that are 
friends and foes to the garden. ° 35¢ 
28. LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. In- 
teresting reading about plant breeding and the 
important contributions of this great horticul- 
tural pioneer. > 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
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Do you want 


to live to be 
100? 


PREVENTION, the new monthly maga- 
zine edited by J. |. Rodale, will try 
to show you how to live to a ripe old 
age in full possession of your mental 
and physical faculties. PREVENTION 
is seeking a practical route to the 
fountain of youth. 

The exciting June issue, devoted sole- 
ly to the cause and prevention of polio 
(“‘infantile’’ paralysis), was a revela- 
tion to thousands. There will be many 
similar mumbers dealing with single 
subjects—colds, headaches, bread, over- 
weight, etc. But most issues will take 
in a diversified, well-rounded field of 
health conservation, stressing both posi- 
tive and negative health factors in our 
everyday occupations. Food, exercise, 
worry, sleep, posture, digestion, elimi- 
nation, mental attitudes, medicine, diet 
—everything that can possibly help you 
avoid iliness or chronic diseases or 


senile infirmity will be within the scope 
of this amazing magazine. 


is made up of fascinating articles and 
reports by and about physicians and 
medical research workers. No impor- 
tant health topic will be lost sight of, 
for PREVENTION will keep its readers 
posted on the latest authentic informa- 
tion—material largely unavailable to 
the general public! 


Do you want to 


keep healthy? 


Subscribe Today to PREVENTION! 


Consider the cost not as a subscription 
to a magazine, but as a medical fee to 
enable you to stay healthy. A year of 
PREVENTION is worth a decade of 
cure. 


You need send no money; we will be 
glad to mail a bill. Simply fill out the 
coupon, and mail it NOW. 


: PREVENTION MAGAZINE 
s¢/o Organic Gardening, Dept. 9G 
«Emmaus, Pa. 
: Please enter my subscription for : 
5 1 year $3 1 2 years $5 1 4 
: 3 years $6 5 years $8 
eName ......... s 


Report From Russia 


%t at all fashion- 
about technical 
2s in the Soviet 
in be downright 
The Organic 
sancede that 


The 


One Year, $3 


Fertilizer 
Here is a way to bigger yields 


at no extra cost. 


value than equal amounts of manure 
and phosphate rock applied sepa- 
rately. But let’s let Mr. Mamchen- 
kov tell the story himself: 


DID YOU MISS THIS FASCINATING ARTICLE???? 
IT APPEARED IN THE MAY ISSUE OF . 


THE ORGANIC JT RMER 


For the complete picture, add the ORGANIC FARMER to your reading list. 
Two Years, $5 
Write today! THE ORGANIC FARMER, Dept. 9-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


phate flour is 
each grown yj 
daily dose of 5 
between half- 


~f Research pound 


Three Years, $6 


Rates are 21¢ a word (18¢ a word for 3 or more months using same copy). 
advance. Include name and address in word count. (Deduct 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in 


FLOWERS 


LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 
25¢ (stamps or coin) to AZALEA GARDENS, 207 8. 
Barksdale St., Memphis, Tenn. Largest Mid-South. 
DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH offers you a large 
collection of the finest and highest rated Daffodils at 
popular prices. Send for your copy—premium for orders 
sent at once. MRS. EMELENE M. COLE, Coos Bay, 
Oregon. 

INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL—Twenty (20) fine varieties 
of Iris, all labeled or ten hybrid Daylily seedlings sent 
postpaid for only $2.50. Immediate shipment. Catalog 
on request. FLEUR DE LIS GARDENS, 423 Casselman 
St., Sioux City 17, lowa. 

DAYLILIES: ALL OF AND ONLY STOUT’S HY- 
BRIDS. Catalog free, excepting 10¢ coin west of 
Denver, Colorado. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 895, 
w Ivania. 


4 


DELPHINIUM, Pac. Giant, Prizewinner, also imported 
seed of finest Primroses. Columbines, Swiss Giant 
Pansies. Free Folder. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM 
GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Washington. 
HARDY FERNS: One each Maidenhair, Lady, Berry 
Bladderfern, Mountain Fancy, Oakfern, Narrow Beech- 
fern, $1.00 postpaid. Plant now. Wildflower catalog 
free. ORCHID GARDENS, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 
THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new 
and the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. 
Wholesale and retail CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. 
J, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


LILACS: Finest French, Oriental and Novelty Types. 
Unusually vigorous; grown on their OWN roots. Free 
catalog lists 98 kinds. Specimens, rarities, special 
offers. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. B, 4838 Spokane, 
Detroit 4, Michigan. 

ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order fully 
mature Nun’s Orchid plant and have 12 to 25 four-inch 
orchids next February to April, then for many years. 
Easy as Geraniums. Gorgeous Christmas gifts. Four 


Dollars with order. We pay delivery costs. CHAR- 
MAINE GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 
PANSIES—Steele’s Jumbo Pansy Plants. Largest flower- 


ed, most beautiful pansies grown. $3.00 per 100, post- 
paid. Perennials and bulb catalog. WARD’S PANSY 
GARDENS, Route 3, Macon, Georgia. 

PELARGONIUM CUTTINGS—Twelve different, Ten 
Eight °50 introductions. Eight Scented Leaf or Twelve 
Ivy Geraniums any lot. $2.00 air mail. Seed—Marths 
Washington mixed $1.00—Separate Colors $1.50—Scented 
Leaf $1.50. PELARGONIUM FARM, Escondido 2, Calif. 


BARNHAVEN’S FAMOUS HARDY PRIMROSES, sil- 
ver-dollar size in magnificent colors and shades. Hand- 
pollinated seed, seedlings, divisions breeding stock. Asi- 
atics, Auriculas, Julianas, doubles in free illustrated 
catalog that is different. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Ores. 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, hya- 
cinths, iris, and crocus. Handmade mixture of 8 of 
more fine daffodil varieties $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per 
bushel. Free folder lists and describes individual 
varieties. RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, 
Gloucester County, Virginia. 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS in bloom. 75¢ up. Choice pot 
plants, vines, growers supplies, gift shipments, dish 
gardens, potted plants. Free list. YOARS HOUSEPLANT 
NURSERY, Bunker Hill, Indiana. 


HARDY EARTHWORMS raised in outdoor pits. Hand 
Picked, counted and packed with food for two weeks. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices. FLOYD 
WICKELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


EASTER LILIES. Write for Prices. Fall delivery. 
Free information on Forcing and Culture. All Orders 
Prepaid. CLINE’S LILY GARDEN, Box 94-B, Langlois, 
Oregon. 


NURSERY STOCK 
RHODODENDRON—Mountain laurel, hemlock, azalea, 
: 2 to 8 ft., 10 for $2.50; 25-$6; 100-§20. 4 
to 6 ft., 5 for $3. 50; 25-$14; 100-$50. Rhododendron, 
mountain laurel clumps, 2 to 3 ft., 4 to 8 stems, $1 
each. FOREST EVERGREEN CO., Doeville, Tennessee. 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANS- 
PLANTS —— SEEDS. Azalea - Rhododendron Hybrids, 


All Northern-grown. Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD 


BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 

EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES — Large, healthy, 
fresh dug plants, Gem, 100 $2.00; Streamliner, 100 $3.00; 
Superfection, 100 $4.00; Twentieth Century, very sweet, 
100 $6.00. Prepaid. Write for prices on large amounts. 
McNEAL BERRY NURSERY, Hamilton, Montana. 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum), native azaleas, Rho- 
dedendron (maximum) Kalmia (laurel) Hemlock. 3 ft. 
Heavily Rooted. 100, $27.50. List free. NATURE’S 
GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Georgia. 

EVERGREEN Lining-out Stock, Transplants and 
Seedlings. Growers of large quantities of Pine, Spruce, 
Canadian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, Fir, in variety. For 
growing Christmas trees, Ornai als. Wi 

Hedges, Forestry. Prices low as 2¢ each on quantity 
orders. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Dept. OG, Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 


HERBS 


HERB SEEDS AND PLANTS; $1 OFFERS: 10 packets 
of fresh seed OR 3 Sage plants, postpaid. 100 varieties 
listed. Request catalog. PLANTATION GARDENS, 
Lawyers Road, R.F.D. 2, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 


EARTHWORMS—Hardy outside pit raised earthworms. 
Guaranteed alive on delivery. Price and information 
sent on request. DR. BATES AND TRAPP WORM 
FARM, 2424 Sullivant Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio. 
WORM MAGIC. Hybrid worms for your lawns and fall 
plantings. Write for price list. GEM CITY WORM 
RANCH, 24! Lexington Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


English MANURE WORMS, Satisfied customers say 
they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama. 
SOILUTION EARTHWORMS enrich soil Nature’s way. 
Breeders 500-$3.00, 1000-$5.00. Capsules 400-$5.00, 
1000-$10.00 postpaid. BRUCE ORGANIC GARDENS, 
1917 33rd Ave., North, Birmingham, Alabama. 
HYBRID EARTHWORMS: Mature size, hand picked. 
$4.50 per thousand, delivered. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Free instructions. TEXAS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 


Box 263, Bartlett, Texas. 
“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, “‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,” mailed 


free. Write DR. THOS. J. 
Valley, California. 
FERTILIZERS-SOIL CONDITIONERS 

HEALTH CONDUCING Colloidal Minerals for soil or 
compost culture. Over twenty elements. None toxic. 
Nutrition from the ground up. “BRABON” RESEARCH 
for HEALTH, Telford, Pennsylvania. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously when planted in 
SANLODEB. Plant foods or repotting will not be neces- 
sary for 3 years. 3 Ibs., $1.00 postpaid. $1.15 west of 
Mississippi River. 30¢ Ib. for each lb. over 3. lbs. 
S. E. DEBERRY, 61! So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 
POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-lb bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $9.00; 1000 lbs. in 50-Ib. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Delaware. 


BARRETT, Dept 24, Sun 


BOOKS. OUT-OF-PRINT. HARD-TO-FIND. Any Gardeners, Florists, Horticulturists, Landscapers, Com- 

book. Any subject. BANKER BOOK CO., Dept. 2i, posters—SOUTHERN COMPOST (‘‘Fit Food for Sick 
Sherman Oaks, California. Soil’’)—All organic. Natural Minerals, $30.00 Ton 
“HONEY AND YOUR HEALTH” by Bodog F. Beck, at plant. SOUTHERN MULCH—unheated materials, 


M.D. and Doree Smedley. A book for those who seek 
the natural foods for health. $3.00 a copy Postpaid. 
CLINTON KEAGY, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

HEALTH AND DIET GUIDE mailed free upon request. 
Address: ESSENTIAL FOODS REVIEW, 216 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 

“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by Alex Appleyard; from 
flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others. 
Over a hundred recipes. $1.50 postpaid. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


$15.00 Ton at plant. Limited quantities tobacco stems 
(chopped or ground) and alfalfa (damaged) meal for 
mulching and composting, $20.00 Ton at plant. SOUTH- 
ERN COMPOST CO., Reidsville, North Carolina. 
NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from 
high-test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for Organic 
farming and gardening. Distributed in California by 
WESTERN FARM CHEMICAL COMPANY, Box 217, 
Walnut Grove, California. 


SOIL TESTING 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


STOP STOOPING! Weed easily. Save whole weekends. 
Find the real pleasure in gardening. Send for free 
illustrated circular. KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. (5, 


GARDEN SERVICE 
MeFARLAND’S Organic Garden Service, Homes & es- 


tates Beautified. Only Art Lovers solicited. F. E. 
MeFARLAND, 4233 Graceland Ave., Indianapolis 8, 
Indiana. 


EARTHWORMS 


DR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500 
Prepaid. Our aim — Satisfied Customers. Instructions 
Free. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 N. 
30th, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

MODEL BOX SETUP. 1000 Soilution Earthworms, 
Culture, Capsules. Food for two weeks, $7.00; 2000 
$11.50. Free instructions. Order from this ad. IDEAL 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 5706 Cottage St., Phila- 
delphia 24, Pennsylvania. 


KNOW YOUR SO!lL—Treat it Right. For two dollars 
we can tell you the nutrient content of your soil. 
For information write SUBURBAN SERVICE LABORA- 
TORIES, Dept. 0, Box 208, Glenside, Pennsylvania. 


POULTRY 
GOSLINGS, ducklings, eggs, breeders. Safe shipment 
anywhere. Bulletins, magazine on raising geese, ducks. 


PEYTON FARM, Route 2D0, Duluth, Minnesota. 
FOODS 

BONE MEAL—Help hota Tooth Decay and other 
Organic Mineral Defi t your diet with 
Natural Organic source of “Calcium, Phosphorus, Fluorine 
and other numerous trace minerals essential to health. 
Recommended by J. I. Rodale in article in JUNE 
issue of PREVENTION Magazine. Bone Meal Powder 
1-lb. $2.00; 3-lbs. $5.00. Wafer-tablets 300 1-gram 
$2.50 or 1000 $7.00 Postpaid. NU-AGE PRODUCTS, 
1926 W. Railroad St., Loupurex, Penna., Dept. 0.G. 
CALIFORNIA FOODS. Tree ripened Dates, 5 lbs $1.75. 


Large shelled Almonds, 5 Ibs. $3.85. Raw whole 
Cashews, 5 Ibs. $3.95. Unheated Sage Honey, 5 lbs. 
$1.25. Unheated Virgin Olive Oil, gallon $4.40. Un- 


GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. 0O., 
2514 Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121) 


“EARTHWORM NEWS”, “PROPAGATION & USE”, 
many valuable circulars, secrets of 15 years’ experience, 
FREE. Write for all-time LOW prices now effective. 
Start successfully, easily. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 
RED WIGGLERS FOR GARDENERS—Ten million now 
ready $3.50 thousand delivered, Complete beds mature, 
young and capsules available. Select worms for fish 
bait packed any quantity. Can fill any earthworm 
needs. RAINEY’S BAIT RANCH, Eatonton, Georgia. 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS: Select breeders 500 
for $4.00—1,000 for $7.00. Culture $7.00 per gallon. 
Castings $2.75 per gallon. Cash orders prepaid. Free in- 
structions with orders. Live delivery. EBWOOD EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, Box 63, Amherst, Wisconsin. 
FERTILIZE your garden nature’s way. Raise Earth- 
worms. We tell you how. Shipped direct from our farm 
in Maryland. $7.00 per 1000. JAMES VETTRAINO, 
5826 Harding, Detroit 13, Michigan. 


DP d dried fruits. Please remit. 
S. H. JAFFE, Lakeside, California. 
HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom, 2) Ibs. 
postage paid $1.00. 10 lbs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON 
L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 

CLOVER HONEY from the naturally fertile pastures 
of Northern Illinois. New 1950 crop. 5 lb. pail strained 
honey $1.40 postpaid. 5 lb. beautiful comb $2.00 post- 
paid. WETZ HONEY FARMS, Waterman, Iilinois. 
RAW UNSHELLED SPANISH PEANUTS, Texas 
Stone-ground flour, Native Pecans—All 25¢ lb. plus 
postage. C. R. BARNES, 1334 Ceralvo St., San 
Antonio 7, Texas. 

APRICOT Preserve With Nut Meats. Sweetened entire- 
ly with our spray-free honey. (no sugar) 6 10-ounce jars 
$3.50; 1 doz. $6.25. Delicious, Orange preserve (honey 
sweetened) same price. Sun-dried apricots (unsulphured) 
5 Ibs, $3.25. Prepaid. TONTZ HONEY FARM, Lake 
Elsinore, California. 

WE MILL Stone ground Whole Wheat, Cornmeal, Millet, 
Soy flour unbleached White. Sell hand flour mills, Shred- 
ding Devices, Juicers. GROSE, Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 


Express collected. 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 600 mature SOILU- 

TION earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. 

FINE FOR BESGINNERS. Breeders, 200—$2.00. In- 

Structions. NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring 
nm, Lakewood, Ohio. 


RED SASSAFRAS Tea Roots—Organically Grown. 
Natural. Not Dyed. Carefully prepared. Directions for 
brewing healthful drink used by the Indians. Delightful. 
Sample pound $1.00 makes gallons. 3 lbs. $2.00 Prepaid 
promptly. KING HIGH OCEAN RANCH, Lincoln, Ark. 


September, 1950 


$1 LiMiTED TRIAL OFFER! $ 1 


% HULLED SUNFLOWER SEEDS 
Organically grown, hand-selected, tender kernels. 
AT $1 A POUND - POSTPAID % 10 LB. LIMIT! 


% HULLED SESAME SEEDS 
Finest quality, freshly hulled in U.S.A. Delicious 
flavor, rich in organic minerals, vitamins. lecithin. 
20 OZ. $1 POSTPAID. 3 LBS. $2 % 6 LB. LIMIT! 


MILLET-SUNFLOWER MEAL 
The new vitamin-filled alkaline cereal made from 
hulled millet and organically grown sunflower seeds. 
LBS. $1 POSTPAID. 3 LB. LIMIT! 


% PURE RAW WHEAT CERM 
Rich in organic minerals and vitamins B and E 
so vitally necessary for mental alertness and vigor. 
»Will aid proper blood regeneration, stimulating 
normal replacement of worn out cells, delaying: 
senility. Instructions for use included. 
24 LBS. $1 POSTPAID 10 LB. LIMIT! 

@ IMPORTANT NOTICE e 
Do you realize that many foods attractively offered 
and innocently purchased by you may be seriously 
harmful to your health? BE SAFE! Protect your 
health by learning what to avoid, what to buy in: 

“How to Eat Safely in A Poisoned World’’ 

by ANTON H. JENSEN . Price: $1.00 Postpaid 
32 BOOKLETS—1,024 PAGES—$1.00 POSTPAID! 
We've saved our most sensational offer for the last! 
This series of 32 booklets on the subject of health 
and right living, covering every phase of natural 
health in harmony with the best teachings in the 
field, is offered to you with our FREE literature, 
on Natural Health Foods, Health Aids & Stone- 
ground, Organic Flours and Cereals. Only a limited! 
number of sets are available. Do not delay; Rush 
your order Today! Help us speed the delivery 
of your order. Please write or print your name 
ind address plainly. 


WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR MILLS 


Dept. 0G-90, 2611 N. Jones St., Chicago 47, III. 


These Are the Indispensable 
ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on the Organic Method 


1. THE DOCTOR’S ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTI- 
LIZERS. What they think of the organic 
method. Contains a transcript from a U. 
Senate Hearing. 60c 

2. MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A 

Comprehensive List of Compostible Materials 

Occurring in the Home and in Industry. This 

book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 

may be used to keep the soil fertile in Na- 
ture’s way. It defines the composition of each 
material and what each substance contributes 
in plant nutrients to the soil. : 50c 

. THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert How- 

ard, C.1.E., A. A magnificent summary of 

the organic cause for those who desire to 
change to home-made organic fertilizer. 80¢ 

22. QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST- 
MAKING by Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for 
producing “Casas WITH OR WITHOUT ani- 
mal manure. $1.00 

29. Suasrseee, AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST 
edited by J. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A 

30. COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. 
|. Rodale. The only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished 35¢ 

33. DEBATES IN HOUSE oF LORDS. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commission 
to check on the Sir Albert Howard method 
farming. 

THE ORGANIC ‘METHOD ON THE FARM by 
‘i: 1. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, 
aborless chicken-house; field crops and or- 
chards. Describes new organic method. $1.00 


All About the Earthworm 
25. THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by 
Charles Darwin. Contains the most important 
parts of his classic on the ee with 
other articles. 60c 
26. OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by "George 
Oliver. Deals with the importance of the 
earthworm to gardening. Truly a friend to 

man. 1. 
EARTHWORMS—THEIR INTENSIVE PROPAGA- 
TION by Thomas J. Barrett, well-known au- 
thority on earthworm —* Tells how to 
propagate earthworms—their help in building 
pins _ topsoil. (Not included in special 


$1. 
SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept.96,Emmaus,Pa. 
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30 to 100 WORMS 


PER TREE assures well balanced sub- 
terra life and helps break down organic 
matter for root assimilation. Healthier 
trees a better foliage will be yours with 
earthworms from Stow. Earthworm 
castings and basic mixture available. 
WRITE TODAY for information. 


EARTHWORM FARM 
S T O KENT, OHIO 


Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and castings) 
builds and conditions soil, no other fertilizer needed, no 
hand-turning or compost. They multiply rapidly. DO 
NOT MIGRATE. Better health for plants and man, Send 
$1.50 for 100. $15.00 for 1800. Additional savings on 
larger amounts. FREE information on request. Full in- 
structions with each order. 


SUNSET ACRES, GOLD HILL, OREGON 


PUT EARTHWORMS 
TO WORK NOW 


You, too, can have bigger and better 
vegetables, fruits, flowers if you 
“plant” earthworms use castings to 
enrich soil. Send today for booklet on 
transforming into wealth. 
for mailing 


GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


BOX 25 ROCHESTER Ii, N. Y. 


Hulled Proso Millet 
The Antacid Cereal 


and h Grown without Chemicals. 
5 tb. sack — $1.50 postpaid 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 


N. DAKOTA 


Delici ithfaul 


FOR BETTER HEALTH—SESAME SEED—ready to 
eat—Nature’s digestible complete protein, Rich in Cal- 
cium, vitamins, Lecithin. FRESHLY HULLED SESA- 
ME SEEDS 3 lbs. $2.00. Sunflower Kernels, 1 Ib. $1.60. 
Proso Hulled Millet 2 Ibs. $1. West Miss. add postage. 
Literature, Nutritional value of Sesame with order. 
Free Price List. HARRISON ORGANIC FOODS, 1028 
E. Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

For Information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a 
planned community of productive homes and creative 
living with special emphasis on Organic Gardening, 
write AMERICAN HOME FOUNDATION, Box 696, 
Melbourne, Florida. 


FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’’ $250 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, California. 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Mere- 
ly hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects 
of Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits 
us to trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal 
commission. See page 10 for complete story. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


UNIQUE opportunity for plant enthusiast. Three room 
uncompleted home. Town lot 87 by 135 planted in- 
tensively. Best standard and unusual varieties temper- 
ate and subtropical fruits coming into bearing. Finest 
French hybrid grapes. Large collection herbs. Finest 
stocks specialties for future small nursery. Rich sandy 
loam, organically managed. Large compost piles with 
earthworms. Electricity, well, windmill, tank, city water 
available. Good neighborhood. Beautiful scenery. 
SACRIFICE $4700. RICHARD HARTMANN, Box 612, 
Fallbrook, California. 


$600.00 Builds Cozy Four Rooms and Bath. Concrete 
block. Stuccoed. Complete instructions $1.00. SAGI- 
NAW REALTY AGENCY, Box 992, Saginaw, Michigan. 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 
FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” $259 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, California. 
IRISH WOOLENS 

DID YOU EVER find that OVERSIZE BLANKET? o& 
that DIFFERENT TWEED? Try CAROL BROWN, 
Putney 3!, Vermont, who imports just such lovely un. 
usual things from AVOCA HANDWEAVERS, Ireland 
Real Seotch Kilts also. 


STAMPS 


PLATE BLOCS U. 8.—Ten 3¢ Commemorative different, 
1947, $240; 5¢ N. Y. Jubilee $1.80; 25¢ U.P.U. $1.90; 
Flag set of 13, $9.25. VERNON UPDEGROVE, 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IT’S NO SECRET!!! America’s finest families are send- 
ing their silver to us for repair and silverplating service, 
Free estimate and literature. DETROIT SILVERSMITH 
COMPANY, 19944 Livernois, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


CLOGGED and OVERFLOWING CESSPOOLS and Sep- 
tie tanks are a health menace. No need to employ ex- 
pensive pumping methods. Simply apply 100 Ib. drum 
of SUR-SOLVENT to, reduce the solid content and clean 
the pores in the ground surrounding the cesspool, thereby 
allowing the proper leaching of the water. Write for 
descriptive literature and how to start fermentation in 
your cesspool or septic tank. ELECTRIC SEWER 
CLEANING COMPANY, 294 Lincoin St., Allston 34, 
Massachusetts. 


VACATIONING 


THE BIRCHES — GHENT —NEW YORK Open since 
June Ist. Accommodations limited to adults. Weekly rates 
$40.00 up. Seasonal vegetables, fruits and berries 
organically grown on premises. All other available or- 
ganic foods used in kitchen. 


if you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to Organic Gardening, 46 S. West Street, 


ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on HEALTHFUL Living 


13. SEED—-THE MIRACLE FOOD by 
J. |. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to 
pa this vitamin-rich -food. A 50c 

31. SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by }. 1. Rodale. 
Explains simple rules for avoiding stubborn 
conditions of neuritis caused by pressures 
exerted during sleep. ‘ wee 

32. NATURAL BREAD edited by J. |. Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of breads and ce- 
feals made with organically produced stone- 
ground grains. 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON THIS PAGE 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept.9G,Emmaus,Pa. 


And subscribe now to PREVENTION Magazine, 
$3 annually. See advt. in this issue. 


Special Offers 
(Open only to subscribers to Organic Gardening) 

Gold-stamped binders, which have a capacity 
for twelve Organic Gardening Library Booklets, 
are available at $1.25 each. We offer: 

A FREE BINDER with every order for $10 
worth of the numbered booklets advertised in 
this issue. 

THE ENTIRE SERIES of 40 numbered booklets 
mounted in three binders, value $31.80; ONLY 
$25. 

Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept.96,Emmaus,Pa. 


Altent 
products. Rates are 2/¢ a word. 
Payable in advance. 


Pa. The purpose of the Trading Post is te bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food 
(18¢ a word for 3 or more months using same copy). Minimum 25 words, or $5.25, 
Include mame and address in word count. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


SHIPPING NOW! Why buy inferior vegetables when 
we can supply premium produce at fair prices. GER- 
ICKE’S ORGANIC FARM, 2876 Arthur Kill Road, 
Staten Island 9, New York. 


WHEAT and YELLOW CORN Organically grown re- 
cleaned and sacked. ‘‘Grind it vourself.’"’ 50 and 100 
Ib. bags, 15¢ per Ib. f.ob. LUTHER JACKSON, 
Coranation Dairy Farm, Carthage, Illinois. 


WALNUT ACRES NEW WHEAT CROP HARVESTED 
—new strawberry jam and honey. Home-grown, organi- 
cally raised, stone-ground wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat 
flours, cereals. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vita- 
mins and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 lb. 
bags. of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.00. LOU- 
HELEN RANCH, Davison, Michigan. 


BIO-DYNAMIC (organically grown) WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR and CEREAL Stoneground 5 Ibs. $1.00, plus 
postage. Ask for our lower prices on 25 Ib. orders and 
over. Order from nearest distributor. GEORGE WAY- 
LETT, 416 No. State St., Chicago 10, IIl., SARGANT’S 
HEALTH FOODS, Mission near Sixth, P.O. Box 29, 
Carmel, Calif., or WALTER BUSCHMAN, Juniper Farm, 
R. D. |, Chester, New York. 


GRIND your own flour and cereal fresh with organic 
wheat or rye. 8¢ Ib. in 100-Ib. bags only. Freight 
charges collect. STARLAND ORGANIC FARM, R. D. 
{, Basking Ridge, New Jersey. 

SPECIAL FALL OFFER—Organically Grown Shelled 
Sunflower Seeds, 1 lb. $1.25; Organically Grown, Finely 
Ground Whole Wheat, 6 lbs. $1.00; Organically Grown 
Yeilow Corn Meal, 6 Ibs. $1.00. Fertilized with genuine 
Home Made Compost. Sharing of postage to long distances 
appreciated. Our annual price lists will be sent out 
in November upon request only. NU-MEAL MILLS, 
Apple Creek, Ohio. 


who have organically grown 
foods for sale to list them in the 
OrGANIC GARDENING Directory. 
There is no charge for listing 
your name, address, and or- 
ganically grown produce in this 
directory. Write us, telling in de- 
tail what you have that is organ- 


ORGANIC FOOD DIRECTORY 


OrcANIC GARDENING invites all. 


ically grown, mentioning how 
long and in what manner you 
have applied the method. We 
will register those who have a 
place where people could stay 
over-night and get organically 
produced food. Write to 
Organic Food Division 
ORCANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Native Shrubs for Ornamental Plantings 


GORDONIA ALATAMAHA 


Franklin Tree — Loblolly Bay Tree 


HIS beautiful, September-flowering tree was found by William Bartram 

along the Alatamaha River in Georgia, and was called by him the 
Franklin Tree in honor of Benjamin Franklin. It is a small deciduous tree 
with large cup-shaped white flowers with yellow centers. This tree keeps 
right on flowering for about two months when very few other trees are in 
bloom. It is hardy as far north as Boston. A beautiful specimen is growing 
on Frank Bailey’s place on Long Island. It is especially valuable as a 
specimen tree on the lawn. When grown in full sun, its beautiful white 
flowers are followed by brilliant autumnal colors in the leaves. 
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i ibrary of Gardening Books via the 
Gardening 20% DISCOUNT PLAN 


Here’s how you benefit: 


When you order the Organic Gardening Book of the 
Month, plus at least one additional book listed at the 
right, you get a 20% DISCOUNT on your entire order. 
This is your opportunity to build a helpful Organicul- 
tural library at unusually low cost. Note: Discount Plan 
orders for the September Book of the Month will be ac- 
cepted only during September and October 1950. On this 
special offer, open only to Organic Gardening sub- 
scribers, payment must accompany order. 


The Book of the Month for September: 


The Healthy Hunzas 


by J. I. Rodale 


A book about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
section of India who are astoundingly healthy because < 
of the way they raise their food. A race of over 22,000 
people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoyancy and a 
freedom from disease that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. The Hunzas till their mountainsides in accordance 
with Nature’s Law of Return: healthy plants, healthy soil, healthy 
people. A travel book like no other, “The Healthy Hunzas” is a fas- 
cinating account of a fabulous land—and a lesson in soil conservation. 
Full details show how any gardener or farmer can apply the Hunza 
methods. 263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. Regularly $3.00. 


Example of the Discount Plan: 

If you purchase “The Healthy Hunzas” and “Humus & The 
Farmer,” you take the 20° discount on $7.50 and send only $6.00 
—a saving of $1.50! The more books you buy when you buy the 
book of the month, the greater your cash saving. And at the same 
time you are adding helpful, fascinating, authoritative books to 
your library, all written or endorsed by J. I. Rodale, editor of 
Organic Gardening. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH DEPT. 


Organic Gardening 


EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Any of these 
ORGANIC GARDENING 
books may be used 

to complete your 


DISCOUNT PLAN: 


THE PRUNING BOOK 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 


Deals with all kinds of shrubs ané 
trees, tells not only how to prune, bu 
when. 166 pp., diagrams, photos. $3.00 


THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET 
by Louise E. Howard 


The increase of degenerative diseases 
is a result of soil depletion by artificial 
fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro 
ductive. 260 pp. $3.00. 


STONE MULCHING IN 
THE GARDEN 

by J. I. Rodale 

Eliminate cultivating and weeding 

and obtain better yields. A gardening 

innovation! 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00. 


FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 
by F. H. King 

How compost farming and gardenix 
have enabled the crowded Orient to feed 
itself and keep its lands fertile—a lesso 
for us all. 384 pp., 209 photos. $4.00. 


MEMOIRS OF A ROSE MAN 
by J. Horace McFarland 


The horticultural ideas and persona! 
reminiscences of America’s  greate# 
champion of the rose. Preface by L. # 
Bailey. 160 pp., many photos. $3.00. 


THE EARTH'S FACE & 
Human Destiny 

by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer ! 

A beautiful landscape is an index 

a living soil. The author warns agains 


agricultural practices which destroy th 
soil. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. 


TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 
by M. C. Rayner, D. Sc. 


Deals with their fundamental be 
little understood relationship. 122 pp 
18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 


HUMUS AND THE FARMER 
by Friend Sykes 
How 750 “worthless” acres wi 


changed into rich farmland. 416 pp 
40 photos. $4.50. 
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